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Hotes. 
THE COWPER CENTENARY. 
Tue celebration at Olney of the hun- 


dredth anniversary of the poet’s death pro- | 


mises to commend itself to all lovers of 
Cowper. Mr. W. H. Collingridge, who was 
born in the Cowper house, and has presented 
it to the town, purposes further to com- 
memorate the centenary by founding a 
museum of Cowper relics, to be placed in the 
famous parlour and Cowper’s hall, the room 
to be used asa public library. Mr. Colling- 
ridge has for years been diligently collecting, 
oul the result of his labours is to form what 
he modestly terms “a nucleus” for a Cowper 
and Newton Museum. The MSS. include a 
few of Cowper's and John Newton’s, and the 
diary kept by Samuel Teedon. This extends 
from October, 1791, to February, 1794, and 
contains many references to the poet and to 
Mrs. Unwin. The celebration is to be marked 
by an address from Mr. Clement Shorter, who 
is at work on a life of Cowper ; the Dean of 
Canterbury is to preach ; and the children of 

ney, wearing favours of buff and green 
(Cowper's colours), are to take part in the 
general proceedings, at the close of w 


| be included in the visit. 


child will receive a copy of the biography of 
Cowper kindly presented by the Religious 
Tract Society. It is also suggested that on 
the previous Sunday Cowper’s hymns should 
be sung in all churches ond chapels. It is pro- 
= gg that a Cowper Society should be formed. 
My friend Mr. Collingridge considers it 
strange that Olney is still almost as little 
known tothe inhabitants of London as it was 
in John Newton’s time, and begs admirers 
of Cowper to take the short journey of 
sixty miles, when they will find the house 
in which the poet wrote ‘The Task,’ the ‘Olney 
Hymns,’ and * John Gilpin,’ the tiny summer- 
house “not much bigger than a sedan chair,” 
and the old church, dating back to the four- 
teenthcentury, where Newton laboured forsix- 
teen years before he was appointed to St. Mary 
Woolnoth. It will be remembered that his 
remains and those of his wife, on their re- 
moval from the vaults of St. Mary Woolnoth 
on the 24th of January, 1893, were reinterred 
at Olney. Weston Lodge, only a mile distant, 
where Cowper lived for ten years, should also 
It is situated in 
the midst of beautiful scenery. Upon the 
shutter in the bedroom oceupied by Cowper 
may still be seen faintly pencilled :— 


| Farewell, dear scene, for ever closed to me: 


| Queries, which IT hope 


| 
| 


Oh! for what sorrows must I now exchange you? 


I have taken advantage of the Olney 
celebration to make a selection from the 
contributions on Cowper in Notes and 
may prove accept- 
able. The memoir in the ‘Dictionary of 
National Biography’ contains many refer- 
ences to Votes and Queries and a complete 
bibliography. This includes the Aldine 
edition, edited by John Bruce, who, before 
publishing, sought the assistance of our 
vages. Mention is also made of the memoir 
“ that old friend of Votes and Queries, the 
Rey. Canon Benham, prefixed to the Globe 
edition. This, up to the time the article 
was written in 1887, included all the latest 
information. In 1892 appeared Thomas 
Wright’s ‘Life of Cowper,’ which contained 
several new and important facts. 

The Atheneum in its review of Mr. Wright’s 
book on the 3rd of November, 1892, states 
that “Cowper's secret, as it has been called, 
has not been elucidated soclearly as Mr. Wright 
may imagine. Many who have read about 
Cowper, and all who have intently followed 
his career, have been somewhat puzzled with 
regard to the delusion which marred and 
embittered it.” Prof. Goldwin Smith in his 
monograph on Cowper in the “English Men 
of Letters ” considers the truth as to Cowper’s 


hicheach , malady to be that “it was simple hypo- 
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chondria, having its source in delicacy of | riveted his attention. “In a moment,” says 
constitution and weakness of digestion, com- | Cowper, “I believed and received the gospel,” 
bined with the influence of melancholy and his joy was so great that his physician 
surroundings.” feared lest it might terminate in a fatal 
Looking carefully through all the informa- | frenzy. 
tion we now possess, it would seem to be a| The influence of John Newton upon 
matter of deep thankfulness that the memory Cowper dates from the 14th of October, 1767, 
of the poet of the Christian revival is not | when the poet and Mrs. Unwin went to Olney 
clouded by a catastrophe. A child of highly | and occupied the house taken for them by 
sensitive temperament, Cowper was, at the | Newton. Many have considered that New- 
early age of six—just after the death of his | ton’s influence had an ill effect on Cowper ; 


devoted mother, when he lost that 
Constant flow of love that knew no fall— 


sent to a large boarding school of older and 
rougher boys, where, although he experienced 
most cruel treatment, he was allowed to 
remain two years, and was only removed on 
account of serious inflammation in the eyes. 
At the age of ten he was entered to West- 
minster, where, according to his own forcible 
expression, “he dared not raise his eye above 
the shoe-buckle of the elder boys.” When 
the boy was only eleven his father gave him 
a treatise in favour of suicide, and requested 
him to pronounce his opinion upon it. Canon 
Benham well remarks on this, “It does not 
seem a high proof of parental wisdom.” 

Although Cowper had constantly suffered 
from depression of spirits and had had melan- 
choly fits at school, the first serious outburst 
of madness was not until his thirty-second 
year, when on his appointment to be Clerk of 
the Journals, finding that he would have to 
appear at the Bar of the House of Lords, he 
attempted suicide rather than face the ordeal, 
and wrote, “ They whose — are formed 
like mine, to whom a public exhibition is 
mental poison, may have some idea of the 
horrors of my situation —others can have 
none.” 

It was at this time that he wrote those 
terrible lines, 

Hatred and vengeance—my eternal portion— 
Searce can endure delay of execution,— 
Wait with impatient readiness to seize my 
Soul in a moment. 
Damned below Judas ; more abhorred than he was, 
Who for a few pence sold his holy Master ! 
Twice-betrayed Jesus me, the last delinquent, 
Deems the profanest. 

John Cowper, his brother, and Martin 
Madan, his cousin, a strong Calvinist, 
vainly endeavoured to comfort him, and on 
the 7th of December, 1763, it became neces- 
sary to place him in an asylum at St. Albans, 
under Dr. Nathaniel Cotton, whose kind and 
judicious treatment had a most_ beneficial 
effect. In the following July, while reading 
the third chapter of St. Paul's Epistle to the 
Romans, the words of the twenty-fifth verse 


‘but I think that careful investigators will 
find it to have been the reverse, and Cowper’s 
more active life as an unwearied assistant to 
his friend must have been a beneficial change 
from the way he had passed his days at Hunt- 
ingdon, as described in the following letter : 

“We breakfast commonly between eight and 

| nine; till eleven we read either the Scripture or 

the sermons of some faithful preacher of those holy 
mysteries; at eleven we attend divine service, 
which is performed here twice every day......After 
dinner to the garden, where, with Mrs. Unwin and 
her son, I have generally the pleasure of religious 
conversation till teatime. If it rains, or is too 
windy for walking, we either converse within doors, 
or sing some hymns of Martin’s collection, and, by 

| the help of Mrs. Unwin’s harpsichord, make up a 
tolerable concert......At night we read and converse 
as before, till supper, and commonly finish the 
evening either with hymns or a sermon; and, last 
of all, the family are called to prayers.” —Letter 
to his cousin, Mrs. Cowper, dated Huntingdon, 
Oct. 20, 1766. ‘The Works of Cowper,’ edited by 

| the Rev. T. 8S. Grimshawe, vol. i. p. 82. 

The first years at Olney were among the 
happiest and most peaceful of Cowper's 
life, and his friendship with Newton was, 
indeed, a 

True bliss..... 

Of hearts in union mutually disclos’d. 

| Newton, desirous of a monument to per- 
petuate the remembrance of this intimate 

and endearing friendship, suggested the joint 
composition, in 1771, of the ‘Olney Hymns.’ 
The morbid depression of the poet prevented 
the fulfilment of his share of the engage- 
ment, and of the 348 but 68 are by Cowper. 
Of these only the five following have found 
general favour: “Oh! for a closer walk with 
God,” “Hark, my soul! it is the Lord,” 

|“ Jesus! where’er Thy people meet,” “Some- 
times a light surprises,” “God moves ina 
mysterious way.” The whole of the hymns, 
however, are full of interest to a student of 

Cowper, as they reveal, quite as much as his 

letters do, the inner workings of his mind. 

In 1773 Cowper’s terrible malady returned ; 
he was at the time engaged to Mrs. Unwin, 
but the marriage had to be broken off. The 
paroxysms of religious despondency became 
most severe. He believed that it was the will 
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of God that he should, after the example 
of Abraham, perform an expensive act of 
obedience, and offer not a son, but himself. 
Mrs. Unwin and Newton did all that affection 
could do, but it was by very slow degrees 
that he recovered from his deep dejection. 
Newton’s intluence would, undoubtedly, be 
for the best ; but Cowper was not one to be 
easily led, and his correspondence with his 
friend shows that he would take his own 
course, and abide by his own views. In a 
letter to John Newton, dated August 21, 
1781, he writes :— 

“Here lies the difference between you and me. 
My thoughts are clad in a sober livery, for the most 
part as grave as that of a bishop’s servants. They 
turn, too, upon spiritual subjects, but the tallest 
fellow and the we amongst them all is he who 
is continually crying with a loud voice, ‘ Actum est 
de te, periisti.’” 


cheer the invalid ; but on the 12th of July, 
1780, Cowper writes to Newton :— 

“Such nights as I frequently spend are but a 

miserable prelude to the succeeding day, and indis- 
pose me above all things to the business of writing, 
yet with a pen in my hand, if I am able to write at 
all, I tind myself gradually relieved...... Things seem 
to be as they were, and I[ almost forget that they 
never can be so again.” 
At the close of the year, however, he wrote 
‘The Progress of Error,’ ‘Truth,’ ‘ Table-Talk,’ 
and ‘ Expostulation.’ On the 21st of Novem- 
ber, 1784, he commenced the translation of 
Homer, and completed it on the 25th of 
August, 1790. ‘The Task’ was published in 
the meanwhile (1785). He writes to Newton 
on the 5th of August, 1786 :— 

“The dealings of God with me are to myself 
utterly unintelligible. I have never met either in 
books or in conversation with an experience at all 


The fact is that Newton’s thoughts were | 
not “clad in a sober livery.” There was 
nothing about him dull, or gloomy, or puri- | 
tanical according to the common meaning of 
the term ; he was full of goodnature, much 
pleasantry, and humour ; his Calvinism was 
moderate, he would say that he “used it in 
his writings,” but in his preaching he “ would 
mix and dilute it.” The Rev. William Jay, 
of Bath, who had a great affection for him, 
remarked in reference to his intimate con- 
nexion with Cowper :— 

“Some have thought the divine was hurtful to 
the poet. How mistaken were they! He was the 
very man, of all others, I should See chosen for 
him. He was not rigid in his creed. His views of 
the Gospel were most free and encouraging. He had 
the tenderest disposition ; and always regarded his 
friend’s depression and despondency as a physical 
effect, for the removal of which he prayed, but 
never reasoned or argued with him concerning it.”* 


Cowper was, no doubt, a Calvinist long 
ideon te became acquainted with Newton ; | 
itis highly probable that the first seeds of his | 
depressing belief were sown by his cousin, | 
Martin Madan, whose Calvinism was very | 
strict and altogether of a different type from 
that of Newton. 

Cowper’s return to health was but slow, 
and it was only by degrees that he recovered | 
from his deep dejection ; his three tame hares, 
Mrs. Unwin, and Newton were for long his 
sole companions. When Newton left Olney 
in 1780 he induced Cowper to see a stranger, 
and introduced the Rev. W. Bull to him, who 

came a useful friend, walking over once a | 


fortnight from Newport Pagnell in order to | 


* *The Autobiography of the Rev. William Jay,’ 
edited by George Redford, D.D., LL.D., and John 
Angell James, }. 278. 


similar to my own.” 

Then he refers with the warmest gratitude 
to Mrs. Unwin and Lady Hesketh, and their 
kindness to him in his distress. In 1787 he 
had an attack of insanity, lasting six months, 
and for some time previously there had been 
great depression. 

In 1794 he had a bad relapse, refusing all 
food. Hayley visited him, but he showed no 
satisfaction at his presence. Lord Thurlow, 
who had neglected his old schoolfellow until 
now, requested Dr. Willis to go to Weston to 
see him, and a few days afterwards a letter 
from Lord Spencer announced a pension of 
300/. per annum; but it came too late to 
cheer the poet, and it had to be made payable 
to Mr. Rose as trustee. On the 17th of 
December, 1796, Mrs. Unwin died, and in 
the dusk of the evening he, attended by Dr. 


Johnson, took his farewell look at the face 
|sodear to him. “After looking at it a few 


moments, he started suddenly away, with a 
vehement but unfinished sentence of pas- 
sionate sorrow. He spoke of her no more.” 
In order that Cowper should be kept in 
ignorance as to the funeral, it took place by 
torchlight. She was buried in the north 
aisle of Dereham Church on the 23rd of 
December. 

During this time Lady Hesketh, Cowper’s 
“dearest coz,” and the elder sister of his be- 
oved Theodora, was his faithful counsellor ; 
her influence on Cowper had always been for 
good, and her bright, genial disposition had a 
most beneficial effect ; his numerous letters to 
her are full of affection. On the 9th of August, 
1763, he writes, “So much as I love you, I 
wonder how it happened that I was never in 
love with you”; and on the 22nd of August, 
1792, “Though nature designed you only for 
my cousin, you have had a sister’s place for 
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me ever since [knew you.” Through the sad- 
ness which followed, Lady Hesketh rendered 
cheerfully all the help she could, and, when 
Cowper died without having made a will, 
fulfilled the office of administratrix, and 
raised the monument to his memory over his 
last resting-place. 

Towards the summer of 1797 Cowper's 
bodily health appeared to improve, and he 
courageously went on with the revisal of 
Homer. It is remarkable that one of the 
distinguishing features in his mysterious 
malady was that he was able to continue 
his work, much of which was done in 
times of depression and increasing nervous 
excitement. On the 20th of March, 1799, he | 
wrote his last poem, ‘The Castaway.’ In 
August he translated it into Latin, and in 
December he removed to Dereham. In March, 
1800, he was visited by Mr. Rose ; his decline 
became more and more visible, and by the | 
19th of April the weakness of the sufferer 
had alarmingly increased. Dr. Johnson said 
all he could to comfort him, but “the dark- | 
ness of delusion still veiled his spirit.” At | 
five in the morning of Friday, the 25th, he | 
became insensible, and in the afternoon, just | 
before five, he passed away in so mild and 
gentle a manner that the precise moment was | 
not known ; but as his } ome faithful friends 
looked upon the face of the dead, they saw 
that it was all calmness and composure, 
mingled, as it were, with holy surprise. He 
was buried in St. Edmund’s Chapel, in the 
Church of East Dereham, on Saturday, the | 
2nd of May. There he rests until all 
mysteries shall be revealed. Meanwhile we, | 
his countrymen, regard him with a personal 
love far beyond the admiration we have for | 
his genius, for we know that among all | 
England’s illustrious dead there is not one | 
who has left us a brighter example of faith- 
fulness to friends, patience and submission 
under suffering, and entire self-sacrifice than 
the poet Cowper. 

The first query in reference to Cowper in 
Notes and (Queries is in the number for 
July 12th, 1851, when C. A. asks why the 
name is generally pronounced Cooper. On 
the 26th, R. Vincent replies that he can state 


days been styled Le Cupere, Cuper, and Coupre in 


Norman-French, and Cuparius in Latin, as may be 
seen by the grants made to Battle Abbey. All the 
Sussex branches continued the spelling of Cooper 
until the time of Henry Cowper of Stroode, who 
died 1706. In Lord Campbell's ‘ Lives of the Chan- 
cellors’ the first letter is signed ‘ William Cooper.’” 

On the 3rd of July, 1852, H. W. S. T. 
suggests that the subject should be treated 
screntifically :— 

“* By a reference to the coat-armour of the various 
families of Cooper, Couper, and Cowper, as gathered 
from the pages of Burke, it will at once be seen 
that the same bearings are interchangeably used by 
all of them, with only slight variations—the resem- 


| blance being sufficiently distinct to mark a common 


origin. The paternal coat of the ennobled name of 
Cowper, I would further remark, bears in some of 
its features a strong affinity with the arms of the 
‘Coopers’ Company of Londen.” 


On the 2Ist of August appears a reply from 


| Ear Cowper, in which he says he does not 


think the question one merely of antiquity, 
but of philology :— 

“ True, it is an old question, for I find it referred 
to in a MS. dated 1742, but there both the spelling 
and pronunciation of Cowper, as different from 
Cooper, are maintained.” 

Cowper adds :— 

“‘ And this is my own opinion. I hold the name to 
be Scotch, and not English; it is derived from the 
verb to cowp, (etymologically) the same as Eng. 
cheapen, and Germ. kaufen, from which come 
Chapman, Kaufmann, and these are synonymous 
with Cowper. 

**In accordance with this view we have a tradi- 
tion that our family is of Scottish origin. 

“As regards the pronunciation, analogy and 
convenience favour a different one for Cooper, and 
this is favoured by usage also, so far as those who 
bear the name are concerned, and they ought to 
have an opinion in the matter. But doubtless the 
confusion will continue, for the more common and 
closely similar name of Cooper is sure to dictate 
to its /ess frequent neighbour, but xof kinsman, 
Cowper.” 

On the 29th of January, 1853, Mr. Georce 
DaNIeEL relates that when a boy, during his 
midsummer holidays of 1799, while on a visit 
to the Deverells in Dereham, Norfolk, he was 
taken to the house of an ancient lady “to 
pay his respects to her, and to drink tea” :— 

“Two visitors were particularly expected. They 
soon arrived. The first, if I remember rightly 
(for my whole attention was singularly riveted to 
the second), was a pleasant-looking, lively young 
man—very talkative and entertaining; his com- 


decidedly that the poet himself pronounced 
it as it was spelt. On the 23rd of } roms Mr. 
W. D. Coorer writes that the poet's family 
was originally of Stroode, in Slinfold, Sussex, 
not Kent, as stated by Lord Campbell (‘ Lives 
of the Chancellors,’ vol. iv. p. 258) :— 

“The first person who altered the spelling was 
John Cooper of London, father of the first baronet, 
and he probably adopted the spelling in affectation 
of the Norman spelling; the family having in those 


anion was above the middle height, broadly made, 
ut not stout, and advanced in years. His coun- 
tenance had a peculiar charm, that I could not 
resist. It alternately exhibited a deep sadness, a 
thoughtful repose, a fearful and an intellectual 
| fire, that surprised and held me captive. His 
| manner was embarrassed and reserved. He spoke 
| but little. Yet once he was roused to animation; 
then his voice was full and clear. I have a faint 
| recollection that I saw his face lighted up witha 
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omentary smile. His hostess kindly welcomed 
him as ‘Mr. Cooper.’ After tea we walked for a 


while in the garden. I kept close to his side, and | 


once he addressed me as ‘My little master.’ I 
returned to school ; but that variable, expressive, 
and interesting countenance I did nut forget. In 
after years, standing, as was my wont, before the 
shop windows of the London booksellers (I have 
not guite left off this oid habit !), reading the title- 
pages of tomes that I ng | longed, but had not 
then the money, to purchase, I recognized at a shop 
in St. Paul’s yg that well-rememberec 


face, prefixed to a volume of — ‘written by | 


William Cowper, of the Inner Temple, Esq.’ The 
cap (for when I saw ‘ Mr. Cooper’ he wore a wig, 
or his hair, for his age, was unusually luxuriant) 
was the only thing that puzzled me. To make 
‘assurance doubly sure,’ [ hastened to the house of 
a near relation hard by, and soon learnt that 
‘Mr. Cooper’ was William Cowper. The welcome 
present of a few shillings = me in immediate pos- 
session of the coveted volumes. I will only just 
add that I read and re-read them; that the man 
whom, in my early boyhood, I had so mysteriously 
reverenced, in my youth I deeply and devotedly 
admired and loved! Many, many years have since 
passed away: but that reverence, that admiration, 
and that love have experienced neither diminution 
nor change. 

“It was something, said Washington Irving, to 
have seen even the dust of Shakspeare. It is some- 
thing too, good Mr. Editor, to have beheld the face 
and to have heard the voice of Cowper.” 

On the 5th of March, 1853, Mr. WILLIAM 
Bates, of Birmingham, contributes a note on 
‘Cowper and Tobacco and gives a 
letter of Cowper’s which had escaped the 
research of the Rev. T. 8S. Grimshawe. The 
letter had appeared in a little work entitled 
“Convivialia et Saltatoria, or a Few Thoughts 
upon Feasting and Dancing, a poem in two 
parts, &c., by G. Orchestikos: London, 
printed for the author, 1800,” pp. 62. The 
author, previous to its being printed, had 
requested Cowper to write to him a letter to 
place in the volume. The poet, in his reply, 
wrote :— 

“T heartily wish success to your muse militant, 


and that your reward may be—many a pleasant | 


pipe supplied by the profits of your labours.” 


On the 22nd of October, 1853, Mr. YEOWELL, 
in a note on ‘ Pope and Cowper,’ states :— 


“ Prefixed to a copy of Hayley’s ‘ Life and Letters 
of William Cowper, Esq.,’ in the British Museum 
is an extract in MS. of a letter from the late Samuel 

, Esq., to his favourite sister, Miss Harriet 
Rose, written in the year before his marriage, at 
the of oto Tt and which, I believe, has 
never been printed.” 

The letter, which is dated “ Weston Lodge, 
Sept. 9th, 1789,” commences :— 

“Last week Mr. Cowper finished the ‘ Odyssey,’ 


and we drank an unreluctant buniper to its success. 
sini You will most probably find it at first less 


ving than Pope’s versification, owing to the 
ifference subsisting between blank verse and 


rhyme...... You will find Mr. Pope more refined = 
Mr. Cowper more simple, grand, and majestic ; 
and, indeed, insomuch as Mr. Pope is more refined 
than Mr. Cowper, he is more refined than his 
original, and in the same proportion departs from 
Homer himself......Pope possesses the gentle and 
amiable graces of a Guido: Cowper is endowed 
with the bold sublime genius of a Raphael...... 

hope to refute your second assertion, which was, 
that women, in the opinion of men, have little to 
do with literature. may inform you, that the 
‘Iliad’ is to be dedicated to Earl Cowper, and the 
‘Odyssey’ to the Dowager Lady Spencer.” 

On the 6th of May, 1854, Mr. W. P. Storer 
asks whether the two additional volumes 
under the title of ‘Cowperiana,’ promised by 
| Southey in his preface to the last volume of 

his edition of Cowper, have ever been pub- 
| lished. 
| J. B. notes on June 2st, 1856, that Bisho 
| Berkeley, in ‘Siris,’ paragraph 217, forestalls 
Cowper's well-known reference to tea :— 
| “The luminous spirit lodged and detained in the 
native balsam of pines and firs (the bishop’s pet 
‘Tar Water’) is of a nature so mild and benign, and 
pepertiones to the human constitution, as to warm 
without heating, to cheer, but not inebriate.” 


The revived interest in Southey’s edition of 
Cowper consequent upon Bolhn’s reprint is the 
subject of an interesting note by Harvarpt- 
ENSIS on the 8th of August, 1857, in which he 
mentions that some thirty years earlier a 
Philadelphia bookseller of note in his day 
sent forth in compact octavo reprints several 
of the most popular English writers, including 
Cowper. Mr. MaITLanp, in reply, on the 
22nd, expresses his satisfaction that Cowper 
and his works are more highly appreciated in 
America than in his own country : 

“It is, indeed, lamentable that the work of bio- 
graphy and editing should have been undertaken 
or meddled with by men like Hayley and Southey 

|— bookmakers who, whatever pretensions they 
| might have to criticise the poet, were so void of 
| sympathy with the man, that they could not be 
| expected to form a true opinion, or deliver a just 
view, of his thoughts, language, and circumstances.” 
| The first edition of Cowper's ‘Table-Talk,” 
published in one octavo volume in 1782, forms 
the subject of a query by Joun Bruce on the 
lst of Senuney, 1859; and on the 22nd, in 
reply to a query by LETHREDIENSIs in refer- 
ence to Newton’s preface to Cowper’s poems, 
he states that it was written at Cowper's 
solicitation. It was dated February, 1782, 
and was set up immediately afterwards :— 

“ Johnson, the printer and publisher, paid great 
attention to Cowper’s volume as it was passin 
through the press, and gave the inexperience 
author many valuable hints. When in due time 
Johnson saw Newton’s Preface, he instantly took 
alarm. Although by no means devoid of interest, 
and calculated to please Newton’s friends, his com- 
ments were not of a character to attract that larger 
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body at whom both poet and pu 
Correspondence ensued between Johnson, Cowper, 


blisher took aim. The fact is that Beyer knew nothing about Gilpin 


till he read Cowper's ballad: he was not a train. 


and Newton. The poet left the question of the pub- band captain. The reason why the true Gilpin was 
lication or withdrawal of the Pretace wholly in the not discovered is because nobody looked for him 


hands of the publisher and the preface-writer, and 
the latter instantly consented to its suppression, 
when the reasonable scruples of the publisher had 
heen explained to him. Some few copies of the 
Preface were struck off. Newton sent a copy to 
Hannah More in 1787; and it was bound up with 
some of the donation copies of the volume of 1782. 
In 1790, when the success of ‘ The Task’ had estab- 
sished Cowper's poetical reputation, and put an end 
to Johnson s fear of the possible effect of the with- 
drawn Preface, Newton solicited that it might be 
inserted in future editions, so that his name might 
vo down to posterity together with that of his 
friend. His request was complied with, and from 
that time it has been printed in almost all the 
editions of the vet's Works.’” 
On the 9th of April, 1859, at the head of 
‘Minor Queries,’ appears the following :— 
writes :— 
Quevedo, as he tells his sober tale, 
Asked, when in hell, to see the royal jail ; 
Approved their method in all other things, 
‘But where, good sir, do you confine your kings ?’ 
‘There.’ said his guide, ‘the group is full in view.’ 
‘Indeed !’ replied the Don, * there are but few !’ 
His black interpreter the charge disdained— 
‘ Few, fellow !—these are all that ever reigned.’ 
“The question has been asked before, but never in 
& Q—what was Cowper's authority for attri- 
buting this story to Quevedo? Southey produced a 
passage from a work of Quevedo, which he thought 
might have been the original upon which some 
imitator or licentious translator had exaggerated. 
The passage dues not seem to me to justify Southey’s 
conalpalett but even if it did so, the question 
remains, Whose is the translation or exaggeration in 
which Cowper found his story, and where, and 
when, was it published? I have looked for it in 
many places, butin vain. There is so much curious 
learning among your contributors that_ probably 
some of them can enlighten me. JoHN Brece.” 
The story of John Gilpin is the subject of 
the following interesting note by Pror. DE 
MorGan on the 14th of January, 1860 :— 
“*In a small volume containing a printed book 
dated 1587, and various manuscripts chiefly written 
by a clergyman, Christopher Parkes (Yorkshire), 
with dates from 1655 to 1664, and in another hand 
1701, also on the fly-leaf amongst other directions, 
showing that the volume was in demand, is written, 
“To be left att Mr. John Gilpin’s House att the 
Golden Anchor in Cheapside att y* corner of Bread 
S: Lendon.” This was not written after 1701, and 
may have been written before that date.’ 
**Cowper’s ballad was first printed in 1782, but 
without the information that it was founded upon 
a story told him by Lady Austen, a widow, who 
heard it when she was a child. Mr. West writes 
in 1839, that Mr. Colet told him fifty years ago, say 
about 1789, or seven years after the publication of the 
ballad, that one Beyer, then in his dotage, and who 
did not live at the corner of Bread Street, was the 
true Gilpin. Mr. Colet did not get the true story 
from Mr. Beyer, which must have differed from the 


amongst the earlier records of the city and its trade 
companies. His name was supposed to be fictitious 
because he did not live in Cowper's time, and it 
was not generally known that Lady Austen had 
told him an old story. 

“The above has been handed to me by a learned 
friend, now aged eighty, who tells me that his mother 
told him the story of John Gilpin, ¢0 nom/ne, in his 
childhood, and said she had heard it when a child.” 

The new “ Aldine Cowper,” with notes and 
a memoir by John Bruce, is reviewed on the 
gth of September, 1865. The following are 
given as Mr. Bruce’s views on the subject of 
Cowper's mental alienation :— 

** That Cowper was in the first instance driven 
mad by over-much religion, which at one time was 
the prevalent belief, we consider to be certainly a 
mistake. His madness, it will have been seen, was 
rathei occasioned by want of religion than by 
excess of it, and the reception of detinite views of 
Christianity, although it did not work his cure 
exercised, on his first recovery, a very beneficial 
effect upon his health both of body and mind.’” 
The work is beautifully printed by Messrs. 
Whittingham of the Chiswick Press. 

The tradition in reference to the hymn 
“God moves in a mysterious way” is discussed 
in the numbers for August 18th and 25th 
1866. The Editor, in reply to Cortex and 
Mr. C. D. Harpeaste, gives the statement 
made by Mr. Greathead, in a sermon preached 
by him at Olney in May, 1800, “before a 
congregation, to the great majority of whom 
Cowper was known, and within a month of 
the poet’s death, that, ‘during a solitary walk 
in the fields,’ the poet, being at the time ina 
particular frame of mind, composed the hymn 
in question. : 

On the 20th of October, 1866, Busuey Heatu 
states that there is a design in progress for 
the erection of a monument to the poet at 
Berkhampstead, the place of his nativity 
Mr. William Longman being one of the pro- 
jectors. The Rev. Joux Pickrorp in a note 
‘Bishop Perey of Dromore,’ which appeared 
on the 13th of February, 1869, inquires 
whether there is any record of Percy's having 
been a friend or acquaintance of Cowper. 
Perey being vicar of Easton Maudit from 
1753 until 1782, he was only five miles from 
Olney, where Cowper went to reside in 1767. 

On October 9th and 30th, 1869, ‘ Cowper's 
Mother’s Picture’ is the subject of communi- 
cations. The portrait was exhibited at the 
South Kensington Portrait Exhibition in 
1868, and was described in the catalogue as 
the property of Mr. W. Bodham Donne. On 
the 17th of March, 1894, Mr. W. Wricut states 


poet’s amplified and excusably exaggerated tale. | that the portrait is “in the possession of the 
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Rev. C. E. Donne, the vicar of Faversham, 


Kent, who writes me on the 3rd inst. as | 


follows : ‘ Whenever you are at Faversham I 
shall be pleased to show you the portrait of 
Cowper's mother, It was gery by Heins. 
This was placed by the side of Romney’s _ 
trait of the poet, lent by Mr. H. R. Vaughan 
Johnson. The National Portrait Gallery 
contains a portrait described in the Catalogue 
as “William Cowper, painted by George 
Romney.” In the Atheneum of the 17th of 
February last Mr. W. Roberts, in a long com- 
munication, ‘Romney's Portrait of Cowper, 
states that 

“this so-called Romney Cowper ditfers in every 
possible feature from all the indubitably authentic 
portraits, and it is least of all like the well-known 
engraved sketch in crayon by Romney......In no one 
single point does this National Portrait Gallery por- 
trait agree with the genuine Romney drawing in 
crayons, nor with either of the portraits by other 
artists.” 

The Gallery also contains another portrait 
of Cowper drawn by W. Harvey after Francis 
Lemuel Abbott. This was presented De- 
cember, 1888, by the Rev. W. J. Loftie. 

On the 27th of July, 1872, the Editor, in 
reply to Mr. S. BaNKEs, gives,from Mr. Bruce's 
edition of Cowper, the passage suppressed 
in the first edition of ‘ Expostulation.’ 

A note is made on the 31st of August, 
1872, of an interesting sale of Cowper corre- 
spondence, which took place on Wednesday, 
August 2Ilst, when Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkin- 
son & Hodge sold by auction 


“about thirty autograph letters of the poet 
Cowper, addressed to his friend Mr. Rose 
of Chancery Lane, between the years 1788 and 
1793, when he was busy on his translation 
of Homer. Many of the letters were full of 
interesting criticisms on Homer's style, the rela- 
tive merits of the ‘Odyssey’ and the ‘Iliad,’ and 
occasional notices of the work of his great rivai, 
Pope. Others referred to George Romney, John- 
son, Mrs. Unwin, the Throgmortons, and his dog 
‘Beau’; while others dealt with the more prosaic 
subject of his publisher, the copyright question, 
and some projected reviews of his translation. A 
few of the lots fell to private purchasers, though 
many were bought by Messrs. Waller of Fleet 
Street, realizing prices in some cases as high as 
#/. 4s. One of them, containing a sonnet written 
by Cowper on behalf of a printer at Leicester, who 
had got into prison for selling some of Tom Paine’s 
miblications, fetched four guineas and a half. 
ogether with the Cowper letters were sold a 
quantity of original correspondence of George 
Selwyn and his contemporaries, Fox, Pitt, Canning, 
Edmund Burke, Dr. Johnson, Horace Walpole, 

rd Erskine, &c., and also an autograph letter of 


Drake, the great navigator, which was knocked | 


down, after a keen competition, at five guineas.” 


‘Yardley Oak’ forms a subject for corre- 
spondence in the numbers for December 6th 
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and 13th, 1873. On January 10th, 1874, Mr. 
EpwWarpb So.ty writes that the most com- 
plete account of the ‘Yardley Oak’ is to be 
found in Loudon’s ‘Arboretum,’ vol. iii. p. 1765, 
1838, and that there is a large engraving of 
it in Hayley’s ‘Cowper,’ vol. iii., 1806. 

In response to a query by J. L. P., on May 
13th, 1876, about the locality of the ‘Yardley 
Oak, CutTHBert Bepe on the 3rd of June 
states that it is fixed by Cowper's own letters: 

“It was at the Northamptonshire Yardley, near 
to the poet’s ‘beloved Weston.’ In his letter to 
Mr. Samuel Rose, dated * Weston, September 11, 
1783,’ he says: *Since your departure I have twice 
visited the oak, and with an intention to push my 
inquiries a mile beyond it, where it seems I should 
have found another oak much larger and much 
more respectable than the former; but once I was 
hindered by the rain, and once by the sultriness of 
the day. This latter oak has been known by the 
name of Judith many ages, and is said to have been 
an oak at the time of the Conquest.” 


On the Ist of June, 1878, it is stated that 
at the recent sale of the Hayley collection 
of autographs, Mr. W. H. Collingridge (the 
owner of Cowper's house at Olney) became 
the purchaser of the ‘Yardley Oak,’ 10 pp. 4to., 
in the handwriting of Cowper. It fetched 
11/. 

On November 16th, 1878, over the signa- 
tures of CHARLES JoHNson and C. A. Warp, 
references are made to Fuseli, of whom 
Cowper wrote, “The man is all fire, and an 
enthusiast in the highest degree on the 
subject of Homer, and has given me more 
than once a jog when I have been inclined 
to nap with the author.” 

The question as tothesize of the first edition 
of ‘John Gilpin’ is raised on March 15th, 
1879, by .{, who quotes from Lowndes (Bohn’s 
ed.) : “*John Gilpin,’ a ballad, Lond. Johnson, 
1783. First appeared in the Public Advertiser, 
1782. Afterwards in 24mo.” 

“This leaves us somewhat in doubt as to the size 
of Johnson's edition. Is the 24mo. meant or not 
meant to refer to this first separate issue of the 
ballad? Could some of your readers kindly supply 
a transcript of the title-page, size, pagination, and 
other bibliographical details? Was the poem first 
published in a paper wrapper? I have an early 
undated chap-book edition, which I suspect copies 
the text of the first edition, inasmuch as in many 
small details the ballad has since been recast, and 
in all instances for the better. The chap-book is 
entitled ‘The Humourous History of John Gilpin, 
of Cheapside, London, to which is added, the Story 
of an Elephant. Printed by Howard & Evans, 
Long Lane, West Smithfield, London,’ n.d. l6mo. 
pp. 24, with rude and very inappropriate cuts. It 
will be seen from the two subjoined stanzas, which 
I have contrasted with the version of the ballad 
which appears in the ‘ Poems,’ second edition, Lond., 
Johnson, 1786, 2 vols. 8vo., that the ballad has been 
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Chap-book. 
The horse, who never had before 
Been handled in this kind, 
Affrighted fled—And as he flew 
Lett all the world behind. 


Poems, second ed., 1786. 
The horse, who never in that sort 
Had handled been before, 
What thing upon his back had got 
Did wonder more and more. 
And again :— 
Chap-book. 
The youth did ride and soon they met ; 
He tried to stop John’s horse 
By seizing fast the flowing rein ; 
But only made things worse. 


Poems, second ed., 1786. 
The youth did ride, and soon did meet 
John coming back amain, 
Whom in a trice he tried to stop 
By catching at his rein.” 

The subject is continued by Ligvrt.-Cot. 
Fereusson ; and J. O. writes that he has a 
neat little volume entitled 

“The Life of J. Gilpin, taken from divers MSS. 
in possession of the Family. To which is added, by 
way of Appendix, the celebrated History of the 
‘ Journey to Edmonton,’ as read by Mr. Henderson 
at F. Mason’s Hall. Bladon printer, 1785. 

“Oxford Street, London, April 14, 1785. 
Certificate. 

**I do hereby certify this Publication a true and 
genuine Account of the Life of my deceased Rela- 
tion, J. G. Francis 
Then follows a coarse burlesque biography, ending 
with the journey, and dedicated to Henderson, 


third edition, with a frontispiece, which last has | 


disappeared, but another by the elder Cruikshank 
supplied, representing the hero passing the ‘ Bell.’ 
On the fiy-leaf is preserved this cutting :— 

*** Gilpin’s Rig, or the Wedding Des be ot : a Droll 
Story. Read by Mr. H. at F. M. Hall, and Mr. 
Baddely at Drury Lane Theatre, containing an 
account of J. G., the Bold Linen Draper of Cheap- 
side; how he went farther and faster than he 
intended, and came home safe at last.’ 

This called ‘probably the first edition printed 
separately.’ Another of my Gilpiniana is ‘The 
Facetious Story of J. G., &c.’ with a second part 
containing ‘The Disastrous Accidents which befel 
his Wife on her Return to London,’ 12mo. pp. 23, 
London, Fisher, 1792.” 

And on the 17th of May my old friend Mr. 
Esswortu mentions that he has a curiously 
illustrated ‘Second Journey of John Gilpin,’ 
belonging to a date near the first appearance 
of Cowper’s original. ‘John Gilpin’ forms 
the subject of three long communications 
signed M. P.—May 8th and 22nd, 1880, and 
June 24th, 1882. 

Mr. T. S. Norcate, on the 29th of 
November, 1879, in reply to a request of Mrs. 
CHAMPNEY in the previous August as to 
Cowper's translation of Homer’s ‘Iliad’ (in 


ix. ll. 623-635, and in the Greek Il. 498-508), 

gives the passage with Cowper's note :— 

“Prayers are Jove’s daughters, wrinkled, lame, 
slant-eyed, 

Which though far distant, yet with constant pace 

Follow Offence, &c. 

On which his note of comment is :— 

*** Wrinkled—because the countenance of a man 
driven to prayer by a consciousness of faith is 
sorrowful and dejected. Lame—because it is a 
remedy to which men recur late, and with 
reluctance. And slant-eyed—either because, in 
that state of humiliation, they fear to lift their eyes 
to heaven, or are employed in taking a retrospect 
of their past misconduct.’” 

The number for the 3rd of January, 1880, 
contains the first draft of the poem of ‘The 
Rose,’ sent by Mr. Frep. Locker, who pos- 
sessed this first draft in the poet’s autograph. 
Mr. Locker remarks that it is interesting as 
showing how much Cowper altered and im- 
proved his poems. 

On the Ist of July, 1882, it is denied that 
the stone to John Gilpin in St. Margaret’s 
Churchyard, Westminster, marks the grave 
‘of the hero of Cowper’s poem. The writer, 
who signs himself AN OLD INHABITANT, is 
sorry 

“to disturb an illusion so pleasant and so harm- 
less; but I am the person who under the order of 
one of the family of a modern John Gilpin had 
the original faded inscription re-engraved.” 

The John Gilpin in question was a licensed 
victualler carrying on business at the “ Mitre 
and Dove,” at the corner of King Street, 
| Westminster. 
The eighth volume of the Sixth Series con- 
| tains notes in reference to the removal of the 
old pulpit and the gallery which contained 
|Cowper's seat from the church at Olney. 
| A. J. M. states on the 7th of July, 1883, that 
Cowper's pew used to face the pulpit ; 

“but about eighty years ago some earlier Scott 
some mute inglorious Gilbert, removed it, an 
placed it where it now is, on the south side of the 
chancel arch. The same ‘restorer’ broke up the 
carved chance! screen with axes and hammers ; but 
he did not destroy it, he made out of it the sides 
of a curious low octagon platform, on which he 
placed the pulpit, and a small lectern, and an arm- 
chair for the minister, all which things are about to 
be carted away. The pulpit is, I believe, the same 
in which John Newton and other famous divines 
used to preach, Sir Gilbert’s own great-grandfather 
for one, the man to whom Cardinal Newman has 


said that he ‘ owes his own soul.’’ 

On the 26th of July, 1890, Mr. Lovett sup- 
plies the following ‘ Memorials of the Poet’: 

“In the vestry of the church of St. Peter, Berk- 
hampstead, is a flat stone with the following 
inscription :— 

Beneath this stone lyes the Body of Catherine 
Donne who dyed May the xxrx. in the year of our 
Lord mp.cc.xxx1. Aged 
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Here also lyes interred the Body of Ann Cowper 
her daughter, and late wife of John Cowper, D.D. 
Rector of this Parish who —_ November the x11. 
mp.ce.XXxvul. As also the bodys of Spencer, John, 
Ann, Theodora, Judith, and Thomas, the children 
of the said John and Ann Cowper who all dyed 
Infants.” 

The first note in the number for May 
9th, 1891, is on ‘The Resting - place of 
Charles and Mary Lamb,’ by Mr. Jouwn T. 
Pace, and gives the inscriptions placed on 
the memorial tablet to William Cowper and 
Charles Lamb in the church at Edmonton. 
The monument was erected by Joshua W. 
Butterworth to commemorate the visit of the 
London and Middlesex Archeological Society 
on the 26th of July, 1888. On the 12th of 
December, 1891, Mr. Toomas WRIGHT states 
that he is engaged in collecting the corre- 
spondence of the poet with a view to publica- 
tion. “The work is fast approaching com- 


pletion and stands before me at the present | 
moment in ten bulky volumes.” Mr. WricHt | 


states that he has altogether about four hun- 
dred letters that are either not in Southey, 
or of which Southey gives only scraps. In 
his collection Mr. Wricut had the advantage 
of making use of the material collected by m0 
late Mr. Bruce. 

In the Eighth Series only the following 
references occur: ‘The Castaway,’ iii. 107, 
153 ; first publication of ‘John Gilpin,’ 363 ; 
portrait of his mother, v. 207 ; and Newton, 
vi. 488. Joun C. FRANcrts. 


MOATED MOUNDS. 


Ix the Archwological Journal of September, 
1889, the late G. T. Clark printed ‘ Contribu- 
tion towards a Complete List of Moated 
Mounds or Burhs.’ This was confessedly 
tentative, and I am not aware that Mr. Clark 
ever put forth a supplement. To the list he 
prefixed some observations, summarizing the 
conclusions expressed more at large in his 
‘Medieval Military Architecture.’ 

His descriptions have never been impugned, 
I believe. His theory of origins, on the con- 


trary, has been questioned, and Mr. J. H. | 


Round and a writer in the Quarterly for July, 


1894, have shown reasons for doubting the | 


Saxon attribution. I think it very likely that 
we may ultimately find the type of the 
“burhs” mentioned in the ‘Saxon Chronicle’ 
in the outer ramparts of Wareham, Walling- 
ford, Cardiff, &c., rather than in the moated 
mounds. If so, this class may claim some 
rectangular enclosures which have hitherto 
passed as Roman. 

Of course, to such works moated mounds 
may have been added subsequently as citadels 


or keeps ; and such cases may be much more 


‘numerous than we at present suspect. 
Mounds have actually been added to all the 
banked enclosures above enumerated, and no 
one can look at a plan such as that of Picker- 

|ing Castle (‘Med. Mil. Arch.’ ii. 373) with- 
out a surmise that the mound is there also 
an addition. It may be that what was a 
novelty to the Saxons about the time of the 
Conquest was no more the banked enclosure 
than it was the tower of masonry, but was the 
lofty isolated mound erected for the protec- 
tion of one household only, and symbolizing 
the feudal idea as forcibly as the keep of 
Hedingham itself in a later age. We shall 
probably never attain certainty as to such 
additions—even such a dissection as General 
Pitt - Rivers performed on Bokerley Dyke 
would hardly enable us to trace whether a 
mound was cveval with its base-court or not, 
both being works in earth only. 

This idea of the possible independence of 
the mound and the subsidiary enclosure is 
remarkably supported by the explorations of 

Mr. Christison in Scotland. Mr. Christison be- 

| lieves that it is quite an exception there to find 

jany banked enclosure attached to a mound 

(‘Early Fortifications in Scotland,’ p. 28), and 

'the complete circle of counterscarp bank 

| shown in several of his plans round the ditch 

of the mound certainly supports the belief 
| that the absence of a court 1s not due merely 
to its destruction. In England, on the other 
| hand, as I can testify from personal observa- 
tion, the cases in which no trace of a base- 
court exists are very rare, so much so that I 
always felt justified in assuming the original 
existence of one until I made acquaintance 
| with Mr. Christison’s book. 

I have now to offer a few additions to Mr. 

| Clark’s list from my own observation. Among 

| the moated mounds, strictly so called, are a 

few works of a peculiar class, which has never 

to my knowledge received special attention. 

These are cases where the place of a mound 

is taken by an inner ward enclosed by a 

bank, generally higher and stronger than 

those of the outer enclosures. Mr. Clark 
| admitted to his list several of these, such as 

Old Basing and Castle Rising, and he de- 

scribed (‘Med. Mil. Arch.,’ i. 364) the im- 

rtant example at Castle Rising in full. 

r bee the castle of Exeter (which had 

once large outer courts on the side towards 

the city, probably fortified) to have belonged 
to this class, though in consequence of only 
the keep ward remaining it has been claimed 
as British, to the confusion of the history of 
the city. There are traceable links between 
this class and the mounds proper ; one such 
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I believe, is Old Sarum, notwithstanding the 
notion of the writer in the Quarterly that the 
central work there is British like the outer 
ring. There are a few other cases of the 
addition of mounded citadels to camps pre- 
sumably British; a remarkable parallel to 
Old Sarum is found in the great hill-fort on 
the Herefordshire Beacon, and a still plainer 
case (because there a base-court as well as a 
mound has been erected within the older 
lines) may be seen at Hembury Fort, near 
Buckfastleigh, Devon. 


Buckinghamshire.—Ellesborough, Great Kimble, 
High Wycombe. 

Derbyshire.—Bakewell. 

Devon.—Bampton, Exeter, Hembury Fort, Lid- 
ford, Okehampton, North Tawton. 

Dorset.—Chelborough, Corfe, Powerstock, Stur- 
minster. 

Essex.—Rayleigh. 

Gloucestershire. — Brimpsfield, Cirencester, Dy- 
Mock. 

Hampshire.—Merdon. 

Herefordshire. (Here, where nearly every castle 
in a thickly fortified borderland has a mound, Mr. 
Clark’s list contains six examples only.)—Almley, 
Clifford (Clark, ‘Med. Mil. Arch.,’ i. 396, denies 
this the character of a “‘burh”; I cannot see why), 
Cusop, Eardisley, Eccleswall, Herefordshire Beacon, 
Kingsland, Lingen, Longtown (here are two, Ewias 
Lacy Castle and a ‘‘ mote ”—so called on the spot— 
halfway between it and Clodock Church), Much 
Marcle (Mortimer’s Castle), Mouse Castle, St. 
Weonard (?), Stapleton, Thruxton (?), Tretire, 
Weobley. 

Kent.—Chilham, Dover. 

Lincolnshire.— Barrow Castles, Castle Bytham, 
Corby, Folkingham, Hough-on-the-Hill. 

Monmouthshire.—Dingestow. 

Rutland.—Is there any occult reason why Clark 
always places Belvoir under this county? 

Shropshire. — Berth Hill (Baschurch —a_ most 
curious group), Brockhurst, Knockin, Stapleton, 
Whittington. 

Surrey.— Reigate. 

Sussex.— Midhurst (?). 

Wiltshire.—Downton, Ludgershall, Mere, Sher- 
rington, Stapleford. 

North oo Hay, New Radnor. 


J. A. RuTrer. 


CAXTON’S GOOD PRIEST. 


At the end of William Caxton’s ‘Subtyl 
Historyes and Fables of Esope’ (which in- 
cludes also some from Avianus, Alfonsus, and 
Poggio) he gives an anecdote that seems to 
me worthy to be placed side by side with 
Chaucer’s picture of the good parson. Mr. 
Joseph Jacobs's comment on this story is 
that it was 
“added by Caxton to clear out as it were the 
bad taste of the Poggiana from our mouth ; pro- 
bably a true anecdote of the time.”—Edition of 
Caxton’s ‘ Esop,’ i. 268, ii. 315. 


The story, modernized in spelling, reads 
thus :— 

** Now then I will finish all these fables with this 
tale that followeth, which a worshipful priest and 
a parson told me late. He said that there were 
dwelling in Oxenford two priests, both masters 
of art, of whom the one was quick and could put 
himself forth, and that the other was a good simple 
priest. And so it happed that the master that was 
pert and quick was anon promoted to a benefice or 
twain, and after to prebends, and for to be a Dean 
of a great prince’s chapel, supposing and weening 
that his fellow, the simple priest, should never have 
be promoted, but be always an annual or at most 
a parish priest. So after a time this Dean came 


| riding into a good parish with a ten or twelve 
| horses, like a prelate, and came into the church of 


the said parish, and found there this good, simple 
man, sometime his fellow, which came and wel- 
comed him lowly. And that other bad him, ‘Good 
morrow, Master John,’ and took him slightly by the 
hand, and asked him where he dwelled. And the 
good man said, ‘In this parish.’ ‘How,’ said he, 
*are ye here a Soul Priest or a Parish Priest?’ 
* Nay, sir,’ said he, ‘for lack of a better, though I 
be not able ne worthy, I am Parson and Curate 
of this parish.’ And then that other availed his 
bonnet, and said, ‘ Master Parson, I pray you not to 
be displeased. I had supposed ye had not be bene- 
ficed. But, Master,’ said he, ‘I pray you what is 
this benefice worth to you a year?’ ‘ Forsooth,’ 
said the good simple man, ‘I wot never, for I never 
make accounts thereof, how well I have had it four 
or five year.’ ‘ And know ye not,’ said he, ‘ what it 
is worth? It should seem a good benefice.’ ‘No, 
forsooth,’ said he, ‘ but I wot well what it shall be 
worth to me.’ ‘Why,’ said he, ‘what shall it be 
worth?’ ‘Forsooth,’ said he, ‘if I do my true 
diligence in the cure of my parish, in preaching and 
teaching, and do my part longing to my cure, I shall 
have heaven therefor. And if their souls ben lost 
or any of them by my default I shall be punished 


| therefor. And hereof Iam sure.’ And with that 


word the rich Dean was abashed, and thought that 
he should be the better, and take more heed to his 
cures and benefices. This was a good answer of a 
good priest and an honest.” 

In transcribing this anecdote I have been 
struck by the modern quality of Caxton’s 
style. Except in writing “ asked” for “ axed,” 
no change has been made, but the obsolete 
phrases are very few. An “annual,” or “an- 
nualler,” is a priest who says mass on the 
anniversary of a death. 

The portraits of the good parson as drawn 
in English literature by Chaucer, Herbert, 
Goldsmith, and others, would make an inter- 
esting topic for examination, and would form 
a striking contrast to Macaulay’s ‘ Levite’ and 
similar unfavourable sketches of ecclesiastical 
life. E. A. Axon. 

Moss Side, Manchester. 


THe Cotours oF THE For.—Some time 
ago you had a controversy on the Tricolour, 
in the vourse of which I pointed out that the 
red, white, and blue used at the Jubilee, 
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being also used in Holland, France, and 
Russia, could not be looked on as happily 
and distinctively British. Worse and worse! 
Since St. Patrick’s Day I see patriots adorned 
with red, white, and blue, plus green for 
Ireland. But red, white, blue, and green are 
the famous “four colours” of the Transvaal, 
which has the Dutch flag, plus a cross band 
of green. D. 


“Suor.”—In previous wars we have used 
the past participle of shoot for persons sub- 
jected to military execution. In the present 
war we find it used for “killed”: thus, 
“Officer shot.” We should formerly have said, 
“Officer shot in the head,” not “shot” by itself ; 
never, except in the sense of shot by a firing 
party. D. 

SHAKESPEARE’S ProsE.— The comparison 
which Mr. Young makes between the prose 
of Ben Jonson and that of Shakespeare, to 
the disparagement of the latter, leads me to 
suggest that Shakespeare has left us no prose 
from which it would be fair to make de- 
ductions as to his style. When the divine 
afflatus was on him he soared into the region 
of the highest poetry, and most of his prose 
scenes are given up to madmen and half-wits, 
buffoons, drunken knaves, servitors, bawds, 
executioners, and the like, as a set-off to the 
higher flights of his imagination. Take the 
one wholly prose play of ‘The Merry Wives 
of Windsor,’ which is typical of the bulk of 
prose scenes elsewhere, and it will be found 
impossible to cull a single sentence indicative 
of the dramatist’s style. Then there is a 
second class of prose dialogue exemplified in 
*Much Ado about Nothing,’ which is com- 

osed of bubbling wit and sparkling epigram ; 

ut this, again, cannot be credited to the 
writer’s natural style. Thirdly, there is 
another large section of prose dialogue, which 
may be classified as explanatory. It repre- 
sents the conversation of individuals whose 
office for the moment it is to explain the 
action of the play in language terse and 
unimaginative. Then, again, we occasionally 
come across some very slipshod prose dialogue, 
as in ‘Cymbeline,’ I. v.,'in which it is a clear 
case of the dramatist’s nodding. And, lastly, 
we catch a fugitive glint of what his style 
might be in, for instance, the two dramatic 
little speeches of Beatrice, or in Hamlet's 
address to the two egregious, time - serving 
courtiers, where Shakespeare shows himself 
as far superior to Jonson in prose as he 
undoubtedly is in verse. 

But all estimates of Shakespeare’s prose 
— are vitiated by three conditions under 
which his prose was produced. The first is 


that in his greater work he found no occasion 
for the use of prose, for when he gave us of 
his best, he gave it to us in verse ; secondly, 
because his prose is put into the mouths of 
strongly individualized characters in a style 
not necessarily his own ; and, thirdly, because 
it is strictly limited to dialogue for the pur- 
ose of performance. Therefore we have 
iterally no means of testing the great master’s 
prose style ; and when one critic pronounces 
it good, and another bad or inferior to some 
other writer's, he is criticizing that which is 
given to us subject to such limitations as put 
the criticism out of court. Let the critic by 
all means conjecture from the snatches of 
light revealed to us what that style might 
have been; but to take the mass of prose 
matter scattered throughout the plays and 
deduce therefrom his style is neither just to 
the dramatist nor creditable to the critic. 
HoxcomBeE INGLEBy. 
Heacham Hall, Norfolk. 


RouMANIAN PLace-NAMEs.—In his useful 
compilation ‘Names and their Histories’ 
Canon Taylor says that Bucharest means 
“the pleasant or beautiful city, from Jucurie, 
pleasure, joy.” This is incorrect. Bucharest 
is a plural. No Roumanian would say, 
“ Bucharest ¢s the capital of Roumania.” He 
says, “ Bucharest are the capital.” The prin- 
ciple upon which this and other Roumanian 
place-names are constructed is unique, and 
merits explanation. Look at any map of 
Roumania, and it will be seen that there are 
two predominant terminations, -en? (-an7) and 
-estt?. Both are patronymic in sense, and both 
are plural ; the corresponding singular end- 
ings would be -eanw and -escu. An article by 
Lambrior, in the ninth volume of the 
periodical Romania, gives as examples of 
the former Oniceni, Piticeni, Tecusani, 
Laslaoani, Oprisani, Piscani. He shows that 
in the fifteenth century there was a man 
called Pitic. Each of his heirs was called in- 
dividually a Piticeanu, collectively they were 
the Piticeni, hence the name which is still 
retained by the village they owned. As to 
Laslaoani, [ will quote his own words :— 

** Le village de Laslaoani tire son nom du premier 
propriétaire, Laslau, qui possédait cette terre au 
temps d’Etienne le Geen. Prince de Moldavie ; 
aprés lui, ses descendants partagérent la terre, 
comme W@habitude; mais, depuis lors, le nom du 
lieu prit la forme du pluriel, Laslaoani.” 

Similarly, the names of the villages Oniceni, 
Tecusani, Oprisani, Piscani, mean, respectively, 
“sons of Onica, Iacus, Opris, Piscu.’ 

We are now in a position to appreciate 
the true etymology of Bucharest, which the 
natives call Bucuresti. It means “descend- 
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ants of Bucur,” being the plural of Bucurescu, 
“ Bucur’s son,” and indicates that the city was 
founded by Bucur, whom tradition reports 


to have been a herd, and that for a time it | 


was owned by his posterity, hence the plural 
form. The only English parallel which | can 
recollect is Hastings ; but we have lost the 
sense that it is plural. We do not say, 
“ Hastings are the chief of the Cinque Ports.” 
James Piatt, Jun. 


Barns Etms Houst.—The history of this 
place is so full of historical and_ literary 
associations that | think nu apology is needed 
for transcribing the following curious ad- 
vertisement, quoted vers. et which appears 
in No. 566 of Mereurtus Politicus, Thursday, 
5 May, to Thursday, 12 May, 1659 :— 

“ Barn Elmes House in Surry, with Orchards, 
Garden, Coach-house, Stable grazing for a couple 
of Geldings or Cows, Spring-water brought to the 
House in Leaden Pipes, Pleasant Walks by the 
Thames Side, and other accomodations is to be let, 
or otherwise may be divided into two convenient 
dwellings, with Garden, Orchard, and water to 
each of them. Inquire further about this of Mr. 


Edward Marshall a Stone Cutter living in Fetter- | 


lane.” 
W. Roperts. 


Lanpo.—In the ‘Notes on Bouks’ of 
*‘N. & Q,,’ 9 8S. iv. 200, you say of Axon’s 
*‘Ortensio Lando,’ “So far as we know, no 
similar account of Lando is in existence.” 
There is an excellent monograph on Lando 
by Signor Ireneo Sanesi, ‘ I] Cinquecentista 
Ortensio Lando,’ Pistoia, Fratelli Bracali, 
1893. J. B. FLercuer. 

Harvard University. 


“NE PAS VALOIR LES QUATRE FERS D'UN 
cHreNn.”—In vol. ix. col. 450, and again in 
vol. xxxvi. col. 290, of L’Jntermédiaire the 
origin and meaning of this expression are 
asked for by two querists. It is explained in 
vol. ix. col. 508, and again in vol. xxxvi. 
col. 704, that the meaning is “of no value at 
all,” because dogs do not wear, like horses, 
“fers,” or, as we should call them in England, 
“shoes,” so that the expression resembles that 
of the Greek calends. But one of the repliers 
(Cz.) at the last reference adds to his explana- 
tion a somewhat amusing supplement. After 
saying that “le fer d’un chien ¢quivaut a une 
valeur égale a zéro,” he goes on, “ Estimer la 
valeur morale d’une personne a quatre zéros, 
cela veut dire en tout pays quelle vaut 
quatre fois moins que rien.” It is evident, 
however, that four or four thousand zeros are 
only equal to one zero, and that “rien” 
(nothing) cannot be increased by multiplica- 
tion. W. T. Lyxn. 

Blackheath. 
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A with tHe Past.—The following, 
from the Ldinburgh Evening News of 17 Feb., 
is interesting 

“Mrs. Miles, Waverley Cottage, Melrose, died 
there yesterday, having reached considerably over 
ninety years of age. She has had a varied history, 
which is specially interesting at this time. She was 
born at Woolwich, her father being a gunner in the 
Royal Artillery. At the close of the Peninsular 
War she followed with her mother in the baggage 
train, heard the guns at Quatre Bras, and saw a 
| piper play the Highland Brigade past with * Hey, 
Johnnie Cope,’ after his legs had been cut off below 

the knees. When questioned recently by an inter- 
viewer about Waterloo, she became animated and 
recited some martial lines. Upon the conclusion of 
peace Mrs. Miles went forward to Paris with the 
army of occupation, and when the war was over 
her father, whose only loss in going through the 
Peninsular War was to have his knapsack shot off, 
settled down in Jedburgh.” 

W. E. Wirsoy. 


Hawick. 


Dante's Viston.—It may perhaps deserve 
a brief record that the original title given by 
Dante himself to his immortal poem, viz., 
‘Commedia,’—-to which an admiring posterity 
added ‘ Divina’—had been during 
a brief interval, for that of “ Visione, Poema 
di Dante.” Bearing this more adequate 
title, it was printed in 1613 at Vicenza. 
One later edition only, which appeared in 
1629 at Padua, still adopted the same title, 
“La Visione, Poema di Dante.” But when 
the poem was reprinted in the same year, 
1629, at Venice, it again received its earlier 
title, which it had already assumed in one of 
| the first editions of 1473, ‘La Divina Com- 
media,’ and continued to keep it afterwards, 
The seventeenth century, upon the whole, 
appears to have been very barren in repro- 
|ducing the text of the ‘ Divine Poem,’ only 
'four different editions having been printed 
|during that period, viz., besides the above 
| three, one published at Venice in 1664. (See 
'Colomb de Batines, ‘ Bibliografia Dantesca,’ 
2 vols., 4to., Prato, 1845-6.) H. Kress. 

Oxford. 
{In the first Aldine edition, 1502, the title is ‘La 
Terza Rima di Dante.’] 


Scare, WatcuMAKer.—Britten 
in his recently published ‘Old Clocks and 
Watches and their Makers,’ after giving 
(p. 126) an illustration of a chased outer case 
of a watch by this eminent London maker, 
briefly refers to him (p. 464) as 

*** at y® sign of the clock in King Street, near Guild 
Hall’; admitted [to the freedom of the] Clock- 
—s Company by redemption, 1720; Master in 

A letter from the Hon. Barwick Fairfax, appa- 
rently to his nephew, Thomas, Lord Fair- 
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fax, dated 12 September, 1727, contains, | father came to the Castle of Findowry to work the 
however, a far more interesting reference first pair of horses. He served there twenty years. 
li 1 never knew the loss of my mother, her death was 
recommending like a dream to me. Truly God tempers the wind 
“one William Scafe, a Watchmaker, borne at | to the shorn lamb..... The lady of the Castle gave us 
Burley, near Denton [co. York], served his time to | the milk of the best cow in the Castle byre ten the 
his Father, a Blacksmith! but now the most cele- | benefit of my baby sister, Barbara, because the mid- 
brated workman perhaps in London and Europe!” | wife caused the death of my mother when Barbara 
: W.LRV was born. She gave the cow’s first calf to my 

mother, for she lingered eighteen months on her 

. eet: . calf wade in the fields of corn, and no one dared to 
— word turn it out. But they managed to pet and spoil it, 
gate has n aiscussed. aring on this! and so it grew dangerous by learning to gore people. 
subject, the following quotation from ‘The! My father sold it into a Highland drove passing for 
Ordinary,’ by William Cartwright, Act III. | the southern markets for ten pounds. The lady was 
Of course | offended with my father for selling it. She said she 


se. i, has a certain interest. id have given him the best cow in her posses 
Cartwright was no etymologist : | sion, and kept it in a park to suckle calves, Re my 
Moth. Now Aldersgate _ mother’s sake...... The stately, stern, old lady...... 

Is hotten so from one that Aldrich hight ; must have felt very lonely without children of her 

Or else of elders, that is ancient men ; own......she would gather us poor children in to 

Or else of aldern-trees which growden there ; amuse herself with and also do us good......The old 

Or else, as Heralds says, from Aluredus. lady span fine linen for her own amusement in the 


The collected edition of Cartwright’s plays | great old arch of the Castle kitchen fireplace, that 
and poems was published in 1651, some years | you could have driven a coach and six through. 
after his death. Puitip NorMAN. This was about the year 1810. Findowry is 
[See 8 S. iii. 488; iv. 97; 9" S. i. 333, 431; ii. 10.] in Forfarshire. The author Seems to think 

be the stately, stern, old lady” gave the calf 

‘Tue THREE Sister Arts.’— to the ploughman’s wife and let it run about 

“ An Entertainment of Musick, call’d The Union | the cornfields from a “whimsical” idea, 
of the Three Sister Arts. As it is perform’d at the | strengthened by the fact of herself being 
ot childless. This may have been the case ; but 

y. oe oO JLUSIC r. epusch. | eal ; 
Printed, and sold by J.” Wood, in Little-Britain | did 
and at the Theatre in Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields. 1723, | S0me old custom, like the multitude of other 

unexplained practices among the i? gene- 


[Price 6d.]” 
This is the title of a pamphlet (of 20 pp.) | — of country folk! 


which the ‘Biographia Dramatica’ says was | 
“not printed.” And W. H. Husk, in his} Taster ro Mr. Giapstone. — The fact is 
Account of the Musical Celebrations on | worthy of being recorded in ‘N. & Q.’— 
St. Cecilia's Day,’ London, 1857, says :— | although he contributed to its columns but 
“This entertainment was never printed, but the | on one occasion, 8" S. ii. 310—that last Octo- 
fallessing (ines ublished in score in the December | ber a tablet was affixed to the house, No. 62, 
Husk adds ‘ | Rodney Street, Liverpool, in which Mr. Glad- 
usk adds that the piece was very successful, | stone was born. The tablet, which resulted 
naming six dates of its repetition. A prefa-| from a movement of the Historic Society of 
oy = og author is signed “R. L.,”| Lancashire and Cheshire, is simple in design, 
= ich evidently means Richard Leveridge. | oblong in shape, of yellow Della Robbia ware, 
e dramatis ont are given as Mrs. | and bears the following inscription :— 


Chambers, Mr. Leveridge, Mr. Gare. Mr. | Historic Soci 
Leveridge and Dr. Pepusch were collaborators | —_— Society 
also in a song printed in vol. ii. of ‘The Musical Lancashire and Cheshire. 
Miscellany,’ Lond., 1729. ILS. 8. | William 
Yale University Library. Ewart 
Gladstone 
GENEROUS THOUGH CuRIOUS KINDNESS TO A Was born in this house 


Dytnc Morner.—In ‘Songs of my Pilgrim- | Dec. 29, 1809. 
age, by Elizabeth Campbell (Edinburgh,| _ The tablet is embedded in the wall between 
1875), with an introduction by George Gil- | the portico and one of the south windows of 
fillan, the author, in the sketch of her life, | the Seen, which recedes a few inches from its 
tells a curious story about “the lady of the neighbours, indicating (which is the fact) a 
Castle”:— previously detached existence, and is a sub- 
“My father, whose name was James Duncan, was | Stantial three-storied brick edifice. The pre- 
a ploughman......I was three months old when my | sent owner and occupant of the historic house 
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is Dr. Glinn, who, as the above Society gladly 
recognized, very readily assented to the pro- 
posal to attach the tablet to it. Without, how- 
ever, in any way wishing “to look agift-horsein 
the mouth,” I could not suppress the reflection, 
during a recent inspection of it, that it is to be 
regretted that the Society had not selected 
marble or granite for the tablet, either of 


which would have been alike nobler in ap- 


pearance and more durable as material. As 


it is, it wears a gaudiness which is unpleasing, | 
and imparts an impression of non-durability. | 


But it is decidedly better than nothing at all. 
It may be added that Mr. Gladstone resided 
there until the year 1818, when his family re- 
moved to Seaforth House, Seaforth, and that 
the future Viscount Cardwell subsequently 
assed some years of his infancy in the same 
J. B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


MorecambBe.—From Mr. Harrison’s remark 
(ante, p. 92) that “some of the persons bearing 
this name [Morcom] may owe it primarily to 
Morecambe (Bay),” | conclude that it is not 
generally known that this is one of the bogus 
local names foisted into our maps by anti- 
quaries. On philological grounds, it is un- 
likely that a name that occurs in the second 
century as MopixapBy (Ptolemy, ii. ¢. 3, 2) 
could have come down to us so unaffected by 

+honological wear and tear. It is more impro- 
Pable still that it should have been preserved, 
not only as the name of the Lancashire bay, 
but, in Ptolemy’s own spelling of “ Mori- 
cambe,” as the name of the bay at the outflow 
of the Wampool and the Waver, near Bowness, 
in Cumberland. Mr. Henry Bradley was, I 
believe, the first to point out that both these 
modern names are figments of the antiquaries. 
This was in his admirable paper on * Ptolemy’s 
Britain’ in the forty - eighth volume of the 
Archwologia, where he remarks that the name 
of Morecambe “seems to have been adopted 
from Ptolemy in the last century.” The 


Cumberland name arises from the fact that the | 


older antiquaries identified Ptolemy’s estuary 
with “the bay at Caerdronack ”(that is Cardur- 
nock or Cardonnock, near Bowness), as Mori- 
cambe Bay is described by Thomas Gale in 
1691 (‘Quindecim Scriptores,’ ii. 783). More- 
cambe Bay occurs on Gough’s map of Lanca- 
shire in his edition of Camden’s ‘Britannia,’ 
1789, but in the text (iii. 142) Gough describes 
it not as “ Morecambe Bay,” but as “ Cartmell 
Bay.” W. H. STeEvENson. 


“ ABERR.”—This word is marked obsolete in 
the ‘ H.E.D.,’ the last quotation being dated 
1658. It is revived by Mr. G. Bernard Shaw 
in vol. i. of ‘Plays: Pleasant and Unpleasant’ 


(preface, p. vii): “I should have put on a pair of 
abnormal spectacles and aberred my vision.” 


Querits, 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to attix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


Burnet Manuscripts.—Among the Har- 
leian MSS. in the British Museum (6584) 
is a fragmentary copy of Burnet’s original 
memoirs, on which he subsequently founded 
the ‘ History of My Own Time.’ It is possible 
that the missing portions—or even a com- 
ylete copy of the work—may exist elsewhere. 
nformation would be gladly received. 
(Miss) H. C. Foxcrorrt. 
any correspondent state 
whose armorial bearing was the following? 
Vairy, on a canton arg. a_ buck’s head 
cabossed ; impaling, Argent, two bendlets 
wavy gules. These arms are engraved on 
a piece of plate bearing the date-mark 1684 
and the initials A. B. H. 


Sir A. Prrenes.—Information is requested 
as tothe pedigree of Sir Abraham Pitches, Knt., 
of Streatham, Surrey, who died about 1799, 
and is buried at Wyrardisbury, Bucks a 

H. 


Uxitcorns.—What classical authority de- 
scribes unicorns as captured by being held 
fast by their horn sticking fast in a tree 
which they have charged ? SALTERTON. 


Richard Wuitcompe.— Both Cunningham, 
in his ‘Life of Nell Gwynne,’ ron also 
Hazlitt, mention this author as _ having 
written ‘ Janua Divorum’ (published 1679). It 
is not in any of the principal libraries of the 
kingdom. Can any reader inform me if it has 
come under his notice, or tell me of one who 
possesses it? D. L. B. 

Francis Cnerre M.P. for Corfe Castle, 
1646-8. — Any particulars of him will 
greatly oblige. He was probably the Francis 
Chettell, of Blandford, Dorset, whose son 
Thomas matriculated at Trinity College, 
Oxford, 16 July, 1669, aged fifteen. 

W. D. Prxx. 

Leigh, Lancashire. 

GLADsTONE AND De Quincey.--I should 
be obliged to any contributor who could say 
whether these two celebrities ever met ; and 
whether there exists any known expression 
of opinion from the former on the latter's 
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literary career and writings. The informa-, glad to receive some authoritative contfirma- 
tion is needed for literary purposes. tion of the above theory, if true, and to learn 
J. B. McGovern. the position of the remaining examples, as 

these relics appear to possess considerable 
archeological interest. The maze at Hampton 
AN ANTI-JEWISH SURVIVAL IN BarceLona. | Court and others similar in type are obviously 
— An anonymous writer, describing Lent of a different origin, and serve a widely 


St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


and Easter in Spain in the Church Times of | difterent purpose. H. i. WEsT. 

16 March, states that 21, Gipsy Hill, S.E. 

“on Holy Saturday and Easter Sunday all the | " . 
“Repneck.” —I should be much obliged 


children [in Barcelona], armed with wooden mallets, | LE! : c 
amuse themselves by beating the pavement and the for information concerning the word “red- 


walls of the a, a is a custom very neck” as applied to Roman Catholics 
much in vogue. The blows of the mallet are ; QO.” xi. 98 
supposed to kill any Jews who may be hiding 
inside the houses or cellars.’ an as made, 
so far as can find no answer has 
Is this amiable custom followed elsewhere ; yet been given People of the “red: letter ” 
and is any fuller account of it to be found? jy. 2 
It calls to mind the priest of Cordova who 
told Borrow that “nothing gave so much St. Ellen’ Ww Br ile 
5 5* uns in St. Eilens ell, brindle. lave 

trouble to the Santa Casa as this same heard it said that Roman Catholies in Lanca- 


aiem’” (* Bible in Snain’ ch. xv 

Judaism ” (* Bible in Spain, *. ee , shire, during the reign of Elizabeth, were 

Norwich JAMES FLOOPER. — compelled to wear a “red collar” as a form of 
Norwich. 

, punishment. It is also stated that, as many 


Joux Witkes, M.P. for Aylesbury, co. a were executed by the rope and axe, 
sucks.—Is there any plan of the estate he the — this 
owned in Bucks, and, if so, where can it be /00?”e# 1s at present applied to our soldiers 
seen! Who owns it now? I much wish to i Africa. None of the ordinary books of 

reference give any information. 


know its position and extent. Can and will * om a 
Mr. W. D. kindly help me? 

C. Mason. Mrs. Hannan More.—Did Mr. and Mrs. 

29, Emperor's Gate, S.W. Jacob More share their daughter’s Bristol 


home? Were the affectionate relations 
“SaLuTATION TAVERN,” NEWGATE STREET. 
—Can between parents and children continued 
the date of the during the lives of the former? Where can 
celebrated meetings the verses be found said to have been sent by 
Mr. More to Hannah when he was eighty 
arles Ls ave bee 
“May ” of Lamb's letter (37 ony years old? When and where did Mrs. More 
end 1797), wh lub die? Why was her (Mrs. More’s) life soli- 
tary” after her husband's decease? It seems 
Y strange that so good a mother should not, 
toned’ Prox- | so far as can discover, be mentioned in 
imity to his name. If my conjecture be letters T. B. Kyic 
on Mahé te thane etters. . KNIGHT. 
right an amusing side-light is thrown on that | 47, Apsley Road, Clifton. 
episode in Coleridge’s erratic career. 
J. A. Rourrer. GrosvENoR Manuscripts.— Where are the 
Mazes cur 1x Turr.—I shall be much | Grosvenot Ms - quoted in rmerod’s ‘His 
obliged if . . | tory of Cheshire’! They are not known in 
iged if any of your readers can throw ho Meneession ‘the British Muse 
some light on the origi 1 Salaaara the Manuscript hoom at the british Museum 
wigin and purpose of | ‘ hester 
zes cut in ti or at the Chetham Library, Manchester. 
mazes cut in the turf, of which it is believed | ELLEN PooLe 
that four only exist in England, the single ~ Cheshir ' ad 
example known to me being found at Wing, 
a village near Uppingham. It is supposed; Escape or Apmirat Broprick.—-In_ the 
that these mazes were constructed before the | ‘Continuation of the History of England,’ by 
Reformation for the purposes of penance, the | the Rev. Thomas Smart Hughes, a noted 
offender having to make the whole tour of | classic in his day at Cambridge, is a small 
the maze on his knees saying Pater nosters.| vignette entitled ‘The Escape of Admiral 
The one at Wing is carefully preserved by | Brodrick.’ The admiral is represented as 
the _ Villagers, who periodically recut the} swimming to a boat from which a sailor is 
outline and remove all weeds I shall be| throwing out a rope to rescue him. In the 
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distance is a large ship on fire from which he 
has escaped. Is there any record of this 
circumstance, for there seems to be no men- 
tion of the admiral in ‘Burke's Peerage’ 
under the title Midleton ? 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“No DEAF NuTs.”—In Sir Walter Scott's | 
‘Journal,’ under date of 5 December, 1825, is 
the following sentence :—“I received a letter 
Saturday at e’en, enclosing a bill for 750/. ; 
no deaf nuts.” Italics not mine. What do 
these words mean ? M. C. L. 


Core or HANWELL, co. Oxon.—Why are 
two utterly different coats of arms attributed 
to this | ? Cope. 

Sulhamstead Park, Berks. 


Grirrits.—Is this name Welsh and allied 
to Griffiths, or has it a different history? 
There was a well-known Q.C. of the name 
who died some years ago. Can it be traced 
to a Jewish origin ? Ben Hor. 


PowNoLLt AND Gennys.—Wanted the date 
of death of Jacob Arkworth Pownoll, captain 
Royal Navy, living 1800, brother to Capt. 
Philemon Pownoll, R.N., of Sharpham, Devon, 
slain 1780. It is thought his daughter Mary 
was the wife of John Gennys, of Whitleigh 
Hall, died before 1800, son of John Gennys 
and Christiana, daughter of Nicholas Docton, 
of Whitleigh Hall, St. Budeaux, Devon. It 
is probable that the wife of Jacob Pownoll 
was a Miss Stephens, sister to a Dr. Stephens, 
of Devonport, said to have been a celebrated 
eye doctor, since the latter’s daughters were 
known to be cousins of the Pownolls and 
Gennyses. Capt. Philemon Pownoll mentions 
in his will “my neice Mrs. Gennys.” Dates 
of death of both or either Jacob Arkworth 
Pownoll and John Gennys will be gratefully | 
acknowledged. ArtTHUR STEPHENS Dyer. 

98, Constantine Road, Hampstead, N.W. 


Buctu.—Any Gaelic scholar will oblige 
me who can say if this was a personal name. 
Compounded with Bal as its prefix, it was the | 
name of a town or dwelling-place in ancient | 
days south of the Scottish Sea. I presume it 
to be a personal name, because I cannot trace | 
it in Gaelic dictionaries. It sometimes takes | 
the form of buth, bught, &c. If a personal | 
name, who and what was its bearer ? | 
W. M. Granam Easton. | 
MouUNDESMERE MANOR IN THE PARISH OF 


mains in a triangular space some half mile 
from Moundesmere? Mr. J. 8S. Hollis in his 
‘Nomina Villarum’ of Hants, 1791, does not 
mention it in his printed list ; but in an ex- 
haustive MS. interleaved copy in my posses- 
sion it is attached to Overton hundred, to 
which also the neighbouring parish of Bradley 
belongs, as an outlying portion of the hun- 
dred. Is there any list of hundreds with 
manors belonging to them, not printed in 
local histories, either in county or Record 
Office collections, by which the note of Mr. 
Hollis may be verified ? VICAR. 


Srarrorp Famity.—The writer would feel 
greatly obliged if any of your readers could 
inform him where the Staffords of Botham 


| Hall, co. Derby, hitch on to the main 


line of the ancient barons and earls of 
Stafford. A short pedigree showing the 
descent from the main line to Judde 
Stafford, of Botham Hall, mentioned in 
the heraldic Visitations, would be very 
acceptable. The arms of the original holders 
of the barony of Stafford are Or, a chevron 
gules, while the Staffords of Botham bore Or, 
a chevron gules between three martlets sable, 
the same as those of Stafford of Eyam. Sir 
Richard Stafford of Clifton Campville ap- 
pears also to have borne the same coat. From 
whom were the three martlets acquired? 
From Robert de Stafford, temp. William the 
Conqueror, to Nicholas de Stafford, temp. 
Edward I., the barons of Stafford are de- 
scribed by Sir Nicholas Harris Nicolas 
(‘Synopsis of the Peerage’) as barons by 
tenure. In 1299 Edmund de Stafford re- 


‘ceived a writ of summons to Parliament 


in which he is styled Edmundo Baroni 
Stafford. From Edmund they are described 
as barons by writ, and later as_ barons 
by patent. Why is Edmund described as a 
baron by writ? The writ of summons did not 
create him a baron ; he was de facto a baron 
by tenure and descent, baron by writ being 
an empty title. JUBAL STAFFORD. 
39, Adelaide Road, Edgeley, Stockport. 


“STAND THE RACKET.”—I shall be obliged 
if any correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ can inform 
me of the origin of the phrase “Standing 
the racket.” THE UNMISTAKABLE. 

[See 8 S, xi. 365; xii. 72.] 


‘Tae WEARIN’ 0’ THE GREEN.’—Does any 
one know the original version of this national 
Irish song of which we have recently heard 
so much? The version in vogue is a revised 


PRESTON Canpover.—Is it in the same hun- one. I find it is usually assumed that the 
dred as the parish in which it is situated, ' old song was incorporated into the play of 
that is Bermondspit, the name of which re- | * Arrah-na-Pogue’ by Mr. Dion Boucicault. 
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This is not the case ; Mr. Boucicault’s mother 
reminded him of the song and suggested its 
insertion, but could only remember the first 
four lines. All the rest is original, and was 
written by Mr. Dion Boucicault himself. 
This is the version which is now, I believe, 
universally accepted and sung ; but there is 
undoubtedly an older version, which was in 
vogue at the beginning of the century, and 
was probably very much older. 
J. Foster PALMER. 


8, Royal Avenue, 


AutHors oF Quotations WANTED.— 
They eat and drink and scheme and plod, 
They go to church on Sunday ; 
And many are afraid of God, 
And more of Mrs. Grundy. 


D. B. 
An antique stone, 
The relics spared by old decay, 
As records often stand alone 
Of races that have passed away. 
And when historic Vieht is thrown 
With a dim, uncertain ray, 
Traditions of an ancient state 
A ruin may corroborate. 
James Hoover. 


Beplies. 
ARTISTS’ MISTAKES. 
(9 S. iv. 164, 237, 293 ; v. 32.) 

I am delighted that you have opened 
your columns to an exposure of this care- 
ess habit. Surely that impartial, firm, yet 
entle corrector, dear old ‘N. & Q.,’ could not 
Be more worthily employed. had long 
meditated calling attention to the habit, and 
were I to detail all the instances I have noted, 
and accompany the enumeration with ade- 
poe correction and merited animadversion, 
could fill an entire number of your invalu- 
able serial. I must make a few instances 
suffice, but they shall, 1 promise you, be 
flagrant examples of error. 

Take the eminent Sir Walter Besant’s 
‘London,’ the text a treasure of accurate in- 
formation, the result of profound research, 
but what can we say of the illustration 
‘Fleet Street’ (edition 1894, p. 255),a view 
of that thoroughfare evidently assumed to be 
taken from the long since demolished Butcher 
Row? Fleet Street apparently professing to 
be delineated as it appeared during “the 
spacious days of great Elizabeth,” with a 
raffling gallant in jauntily hung cloak, rapier 
cocked at the correct angle, plumed hat and 


houses of a narrow street, the vista of which 
}is closed by the Temple Bar not erected 
until a century later than the period ob- 
viously proposed to be depicted, from the 
design of Sir Christopher Wren—the Temple 
| Bar of our own day ! 
A century and a half ago correctness in 
local accessories was not desiderated as it is 
to-day, and so Will Hogarth’s anachronistic 
sin against the same ugly structure may be 
lightly regarded. But still there is the error. 
|In that artist's illustrations to * Hudibras,’ 
| ‘ Roasting the Rumps at Temple Bar,’ a 
| function which the mob gleefully performed 
1659-60, a glaring anachronism is pre- 
| sented. 
| The lines from Butler thus essayed to be 
illustrated are from part iii. canto ii., begin- 
ning with line 1,505, “That beastly rabble 
that came down,” and going on for twenty- 
four lines, concluding with the words “ re- 
spective oftices of state.” We are in no un- 
certainty as to the date of this orgy. (See 
Peyps’s ‘Diary,’ under date Saturday, 11 Feb- 
ruary, 1660.) In Hogarth’s plate the back- 
ground is formed by the Temple Bar n s/tx 
which was not erected until 1670-2! But we 
may infer that the pw was one of a series 
of “pot-boilers,” and that the artist gave little 
or no thought to historical accuracy. His 
labour hereanent was obviously an adapta- 
tion of a print current a century before his 
time, illustrating a pamphlet published in 
1679, entitled ‘Narrative of the magnificent 
Procession and burning of the Pope at Temple 
Barre Nov’ 17“ 1679 being the anniversary 
of Queen Elizabeth's Coronation,’ the pam- 
phleteer falling into an error common to the 
thoughtless in the seventeenth century of 
| indiscriminately ascribing the date of Eliza- 
beth’s accession to the throne to that of her 
| birth or of her coronation, and keeping the 
17 November indifferently as either under the 
| popular appellation of “Queen's Day.” (See 
Sir Nicholas Harris Nicolas’s ‘Chronology 
of History,’ p. 168, col. ii. sud tet. ‘Queen's 
| Day’ and note.) 
| Such a comparatively recent (and _re- 
volting) exhibition as an execution outside 
rim old Newgate (the edifice now itself 
|doomed), one would have thought, must 
| have escaped misrepresentation within six- 
teen years of the exhibition of the last of 
these ghastly spectacles. Yet in Major 
Arthur Griffiths’s admirable ‘Chronicles of 
Newgate,’ vol. ii. p. 246, the engraving en- 
titled ‘Preparing for an Execution’ shows 


“paned” trunk hose, with busy housewives | the gallows (the cross-beam) parallel to the 
abroad on marketing bent, the inevitable child | front of the gaol instead of, as it really was— 
accompanying, under the overhanging storied | as must in 1884 have been well within the 
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recollection of many surviving spectators of 
such tragedies—“athwart ship” at rightangles 
to the building across the Old Bailey. 

But a much more flagrantly outrageous 
misrepresentation was published in an illus- 
tration to a paper on this dreary subject— 
the gallows—appearing in a popular and 
eminently meritorious monthly magazine, a 
professedly “ up-to-date ” serial, only two and 
a half years ago. Ido not propose to “ gibbet ” 
the title of this magazine, nor of the article 
thus absurdly illustrated, but | have supplied 
the Editor with reference—“ to witness if lie.” 

The writer contrasts the former with the 
present method of inflicting capital punish- 
ment, and illustrates the latter process with 
a fairly accurate delineation of the execution 
shed within the gloomy walls that still frown 
on us from the north-eastern angle of the Old 
Bailey ; but the vignette frontispiece to the 
article, professing to give a view of the ob- 
solete “hanging in front of Newgate,” surely, 
in its gruesome absurdity, may be said to 
“out-herod Herod.” The convict is _repre- 
sented swinging and struggling, partiaily over 
the heads of the conventional mob, from a 
sort of barber’s pole thrust through an aper- 
ture of the grated window over the “ debtors’ 
door ”—the “door of the dead,” as it was 
styled by the late Mr. George Augustus 
Sala (see ‘N. & Q.,’ 2™ S. xi. 322). The 
artist seems to have been wholly ignorant, 
and to have assumed a like ignorance 
on the part of his readers, that such 
machines as a cross-beam gallows, a scaffold, 
a platform, and a drop were ever employed ! 

But to turn to a more agreeable subject of 
criticism. Some score or more of years ago a 
cheap “ People’s Edition” of Dickens’s works 
in double-column octavo form was brought 
out. I think the illustrations (woodcuts) were 
by the late Frank Barnard, an excellent 
draughtsman. But alas for the anachronistic 
frontispiece to ‘Pickwick’! It will be remem- 
bered that during a short journey (in 1828) in 
that modern convenience, a cabriolet, then 
just beginning to shoulder the cumbrous 
we He. coach off the road, the dear old 
gentleman pulls out his note-book and 
engages in conversation with the driver, 
inquisitorially essaying to enhance his 
knowledge of metropolitan folk-lore. This 
curiosity the Jehu resents, and so_prac- 
tically that the Christian namesake of the 
immortal diarist, who, a century and a half 


before Mr. Pickwick’s time, was the very type | 
of the man “ who wanted to know, you know,” | 


finds himself on the pavement at Charing 
Cross engaged in a pugilistic encounter with 


his late charioteer. Well, the engraving pur- | 


porting to illustrate this episode represents 
the cab as a modern “ growler” of the 
brougham pattern that did not come into 
vogue until about a score of years subse- 
quently to the fracas! Now it does not seem 
to have occurred to the artist that a pro- 
longed colloquy: between driver and fare 
during the drive would have been wholly 
impracticable in such a vehicle. The “cabrio- 
let” in which Mr. Pickwick is described as 
having ridden was, in fact, a kind of a gig 
with a convenience which might be regarded 
as an excrescence on the right-hand side, form- 
ing a seat for the driver, who, thus sittin 

aide by side and on the same plane wit 

the passenger, was in a position practicable 
enough for carrying on a continuous conver- 
sation while guiding the vehicle in motion. 
This adjunct was called a “dickey.” I write 
from personal experience. During the late 
thirties, when I was a small boy, such cabs 
were common in the streets of London, and 
were handier and cheaper than the machine 
called in cockney dialect a “glass cutch” 
(coach). My tiny frame often rode in one of 
these “traps,” not “on the knees of the gods,” 
but on the knees of my aunt, or squeezed in 
on her left-hand side, and, as she was a gar- 
rulous lady, I can vouch for the animation 
with which, during the transit, she would 
carry on a conversation with her attendant 
neighbour seated externally to the main body 
of the conveyance. Thus we see how the in- 
quiring mind of Dickens’s hero was able, or 
endeavoured, to gather information. 

One more instance and I conclude (for 
the present, for, subject to our Editor’s 
gracious permission, I propose to animadvert 
on a future occasion on another phase of 
this description of artistic anachronism). 
The renowned “thrice Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don” was again presented at quite a number 
of our metropolitan theatres last Christmas, 
but “conspicuous by its absence” was an 
anachronistic slip which irritated me at the 
last avatar of the famous Dick a few years 
ago, although the same error is still per- 
petrated in the illustrated advertisements of 
a few newspapers which textually profess to 
reproduce “Old St. Paul’s”! Then the hoard- 
ings abounded with the delineations of the 
runaway boy listening intently to the recall 
chimed by Bow Bells, seated on the im- 
mortal stone at Highgate, contemplating the 
great city displayed at his feet, crowned with 
the dome of Wren’s great work, not in situ 
until two centuries and three score years 
after Whittington had been laid in his 
honoured grave. Were the artists oblivious 


|of the fact that towers and a spire and the 
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absence of a dome can only accurately denote | walls and a pointed archway, probably that 
the presence of the cathedral venerated by of the chancel, are all that are now left of a 


the citizens of London who held festival over | building about 31 ft. in length and 21 ft. in 


the victory of Agincourt ? Gnomon. 
Temple. 


If my neighbour Dr. BrusHFIELD can 
spare five minutes to visit the Exeter Free 
Library the next time he passes that way, 
and will procure the loan of the volume of 
Punch for 1876, he will at once see his impres- 
sions are wrong. Mr. Tenniel’s famous cartoon 
for 12 February of that year is entitled ‘The 
St. Stephen’s Show.’ Therein occurs a sketch 
of a huge, open-jawed crocodile, with an un- 
dulating, prominently outlined tongue, look- 
ing fat and tempting as are the sheep's 
tongues one sees exposed in well-conducted 
ham-and-beef shop windows. It is readily 
admitted that naturalists tell us (I have seen 
crocodiles in their native haunts, but never 
close enough to allow opportunity for ex- 
amining their tongues !) the ugly beast in 
question possesses an apology for that 
member; but it is so closely attached to 
the sides of the lipless mouth that when the 
jaws are extended no sort of tongue what- 
ever is observable. It was the artist's | 
distinct mistake of showing a prominent 
tongue in a position where none is seen that 
I noted, and to which, it seems, Dr. Brusu- 
FIELD takes courteous exception. 

Whilst upon the subject let me record 
two instances of what, in the drawing of | 
animals, have been very notable examples. 
I refer to the back leg of the elephant. In | 
Mantegna’s magnificent series of cartoons the 
hind leg of the elephant in the second picture | 
is hocked the wrong way. Further, it may | 
not be generally known that the earliest | 
instance in the world of an elephant carved 
in wood is upon a misericord in Exeter | 
Cathedral. It is of oak, and forms one of | 
the series of fifty carved misereres by Bishop | 
Bruere (A.p. 1224-1244). This particular ele- | 
hant is carved with its hind legs hocked | 
ike a dog instead of being kneed like a 
Christian ! Harry Hews. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


| 


CuuRCH IN CANTERBURY OLDER THAN ST. 
Martin’s (9" §. v. 26, 94, 178).—The chapel 
of St. Pancras, of which the remains men- 
tioned are now in the grounds pertaining 
to the Kent and Canterbury Hospital, is 
ayy one of the oldest relics of Canter- 

ury, “the city of the swift waters,” and, 
although scarcely so ancient as to be of 
Anglo-Roman build, is mainly composed of 
stones and Roman tiles. A portion of the 


| breadth. Formerly it was within the demesne 
of St. Augustine’s Monastery, and it is shown 
lin the folio plate of Dugdale’s ‘ Monasticon 
| Anglicanum,’ 1655, and later editions. The 
loose plate from the first edition is now before 
ne, and gives a view of a rounded arch 
and a double-gabled roofed building with a 
pillar (?), the reference being, “5. Capella 
St. Pancratij,” and the position due east of 
the (then) fine Tower of Ethelbert, which 
yartly fell and was afterwards battered down 
in 1822. This engraving is a bird’s-eye view 
drawn by Tho. Johnson from the top of the 
Bell Harry Tower of Christchurch Cathedral, 
and was engraved by D. King. The plate was 
subsequently used as an illustration in the 
nell edition of Somner’s ‘ Antiquities of 
Canterbury,’ enlarged by N. Battely, 1703, 
|facing p. 161, the only alteration being the 
English translation beneath the Latin title. 
The folio plate engraved by Wenceslaus 
| Hollar of “the ground plott of Canterbury,” 
‘also from the ‘Monasticon,’ shows several 
remains within St. Augustine’s ; but it is im- 
yossible to identify any definitely as those of 
St. Pancras. I have also an engraved ground 
plan of the monastery, showing well the 
site; and a view of the chapel from the 
south—6 in. by 4} la~anemanel by Sparrow, 
20 January, 1775, from a drawing made in 
1755, both published in Grose. In the latter 
the claw marks of the demon are well 
depicted on the wall outside the south porch. 

For the legend concerning the dedication 
to the martyr Pancras, the first mass of 
Augustine, and the imprint of the devil’s 
talons, vide the ‘Chronica Willielmi Thorni, 
monachi 8. Augustini’:— 

**& eam in nomine sancti Pancrasii martyris 
dedicavit & hee est prima ecclesia ab Augustino 
dedicata...... in quo altari dum Augustinus primo 
missam celebraret, diabolus videns se de domo 
quam per longa tempora inhabitaverat expulsum, 
nitebatur predictum ecclesiam funditus evertere, 
cujus rei indicia adhue apparent exterius orientali 
muro porticus supradictz.” 

Among the bequests Somner (p. 32) states : 

“In the will of Hamond Beale, 1492, he leaves to 
the reparation of St. Pancrace his chapel within the 
precinct of St. Augustin’s Church-yard and of the 
Chapel where St. Augustin first celebrated mass in 
England, annexed to the former, 3/. 6s. 8d.” 

The balance of evidence is now generally 
considered to be in favour of the burial here 
(or within the monastery) of the Saxon King 
Ethelbert and his Queen Bertha, and not 
at St. Martin’s Church outside, although the 
latter claims to possess her tomb. 
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The statement made by Gertrude M. Rey- 
nolds in the Church Times, as mentioned by 
Mr. Pace, that “the church of St. Pancras 
was of enormous extent,” is entirely contrary 
to fact, as it ranks among the smallest of the 
small churches of England. 

The principal references are :— 

Ven. Bede, Hist. Eccles.,’ cap. xxvi. 

Thorne, ‘ Hist. Anglic. Scrip.,’ x., 1652, in Thorne, 
*Chron.,’ cap. i. col. 1760. 

Somner, ‘ The Antiq. of Canterbury,’ first edition, | 

640 ; second edition, 1703, p. 32. 

Dugdale, ‘Mon. Anglicanum,’ 1655, and later 
editions. 

Grose, ‘ Antiquities of England and Wales,’ 1774, 
vol. ii. | 

Hasted, ‘ Hist. of Kent,’ vol. iv. p. 661, folio, 1799. 

Gostling, ‘A Walk in and about Canterbury,’ 
new edition, 1825, p. 49. 

Felix Summerly (Sir Henry Cole), ‘ Handbook 
for Canterbury,’ 1843, pp. 91-2. : 

John Brent, F.S.A., ‘Canterbury in the Olden 
Time,’ 1879, pp. 260-1. 


WaLtTer 
Wanstead, Essex. 


Depication By AutTHoR To (9% 
S. v. 167, 237).—Before sending my query I 
had referred to Mr. H. B. Wheatley’s ‘ Dedi- | 
cation of Books,’ but had not looked at the 
yarticular heading in his index under which 
1e has entered his reference to two “self- 
dedicated” books beside Marston’s ‘Scourge | 
of Villainy. My thanks are due to Mr. 
MayYALt for putting me in the way of finding 
where such dedications are described in | 
Mr. Wheatley’s most excellent and diverting | 
book, to pp. 23-24 of which I refer any who 
may be interested in the subject. GV 


Hovsers GATEWAY IN WHITEHALL (9 S. 
v. 27).—In the June number of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine and Historical Review for 
1866 your correspondent will find an inter- 
esting description of Holbein’s Gateway, with 
illustration and a number of notes, from 
which, no doubt, he will gather the informa- 
tion he is in search of. CHARLES GREEN. 

18, Shrewsbury Road, Sheffield. 


LoG-ROLLING (7 §. ix. 106; xii. 364; 9% v. 
208).—A description or definition of “log- 
rolling,” as meaning mutual assistance, may 
be found in ‘Jack Downing’s Letters,’ by Seba 
Smith, published in 1835. If my memory does 
not deceive me, there are allusions to the 
same in the Crockett almanacs, which ap- 
peared annually for many years after 1835 or 
1836. CHARLES Goprrey LELAND. 


GoverNor-GENERAL OF Mapras (9 vy. 
107, 158).—It may interest your readers toknow 
who was the Pater referred to under this 
designation. John Pater entered the service 


of the Nabob of the Carnatic about the year 
1770; in 1781, at the battle of Arnee, he com- 
manded one of the Nabob’s four regiments of 
cavalry ; in 1784 the Hon. E.I. Co. took these 
four regiments into its own service, and 
graded the European officers on its Madras 
list. He served through the Mysore war, 
1792-1804, and was promoted major-general 


| at the end of it, being given the command of 
| the northern district, with headquarters at 


Masulipatam. He died in Madras, 1817, and 
was buried in the St. Mary’sCemetery ; a tomb 
covers his remains; his age was then sixty-six. 
I find no record of his having been knighted. 
Frank Penny, LL.M. 
Fort St. George. 


Box-rrons v. 104, 173).—This was 
fully gone into some time ago. Cf. 8 8. viii. 
428, 510; ix. 96, 174; x. 97, 206, 266, under 
‘Flat Irons.’ G. H. THompsoy. 


ANGLO-SAxon SpeecH 8S. iv. 45, 94, 137, 
218, 296, 466, 547; v. 156).—I think that, at the 
last reference, your correspondent quite mis- 
understands my argument. I do not for a 


/moment deny that the use of ’ooman for 


woman is found amongst those who may be 
subjected (in other matters) to Celtic in- 
fluence ; but I deny that Celtic influence has 
caused the phenomenon. The reason is plain, 
viz., that it also occurs in dialects on which 
Celtic influence is nil. Hence the cause as- 
signed is the wrong one ; and I contend that 
the true cause was a Scandinavian influence, 
either as exercised directly or through Anglo- 
French. The ‘English Dialect Dictionary’ 
will one day fully show, as it has partially 
shown already, that Anglo-French has affected 
nearly all our dialects ; and hence it is the 
only cause that can rightly be assigned as 
sufficient to account for a phenomenon found 
in so many dialects. This is my last word on 
the subject—seeing that the ultimate proof 
of the matter will appear some day, when 
our knowledge of dialects is more complete. 
I now leave the question to be solved by the 


evidence of future results. 


Water W. SKEAT. 


SHARES IN MERCHANT Surps §. v. 228). 
—By Act of Parliament 4 Geo. IV. cap. 41 
every ship which (upon its first being built, 
or upon an application being made for its 
registry) is owned by two or more part 
owners is to be considered to be divided 
into sixty-four parts; and no person is 
entitled to be registered as part owner in 


respect of any part less than an integral 


sixty-fourth (see Holt’s ‘ Navigation Laws,’ 
second edition, 1824). The editor remarks :— 
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“Nor, amongst the more minute and subordinate 
regulations of this Act, ought we to omit that the 
division of the property in ships into sixty-four 
assumed shares, upon the binary principle of halving 
the ship, and the proportions under each, down to 
a sixty-fourth part, will be found in practice to be 
a most convenient system.” 

J. E. Latron Pickerine. 

Inner Temple Library. 


The point is that no individual or partner- 
ship firm can be registered as owner or owners 
of less than a sixty-fourth part. There must 
be convenience to the registrars in this 
arrangement. Subdivision can be carried 
too far. For example, raw cotton used to be 
bought and sold subject to fluctuations of not 
less than a farthing per pound. Now the 
movements on the License! market are re- 
gistered in 64ths of a penny per pound, and 
occasionally invoices are made out at the rate 
of so many 128ths of a penny per pound. The 
usage of 256ths of a penny has not yet arisen. 

ArTHUR MAYALL. 


“Worst” (9 §. v. 228).—For the use of 
this word in literature see the following 
examples :— 

“Anne haggard, Mary coarse, every face in the 
neighbourhood worsting, and the rapid increase of 
the crow’s foot about Lady Russell's temples had 
long been a distress to him.”—Miss Austen, ‘ Per- 
suasion,’ chap. i. 

The worst is not 
So long as we can say, This is the worst. 
‘King Lear.’ 

“ He is always sure of finding diversion, when the 
worst comes to the worst.”—Addison. 

“Who ever knew Truth put to the worst in free 
and open encounter ?”— Milton. 

Corrupted freemen are the worst of slaves. 
Garrick. 
Everarp HoME UcLEMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Jamieson, under “ Worsing=injury,” says : 
“The v. to worse is used by Milton.” Shake- 
speare does not use worst once in the sense 
queried. ARTHUR MAYALL. 


DeprectaTION oF CotnaGE (9 v. 87, 174, 
217).—It seems to be accepted that our earliest 
depreciation was in the reign of Edward I.; 
yet one of the first acts of Henry II. was to 
restore the currency, which had become much 
debased in the stormy days of Stephen. The 
question seems to arise whether this debase- 
ment, no doubt largely intensified by false 
coinage, could be compared to that in the 
28th year of Edward I. Was it made by 
decreasing the weight of the silver coin, or 
merely occasioned by universal clipping? 
Henry found it necessary to restore the 
standard both of weight and purity. The 


medieval coinage of England seems to have 

maintained a far higher standard than that 

of other countries. GEORGE MARSHALL, 
Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


MEN WEARING Earrinas (9 S. v. 88, 191). 
—I have always thought that the beautiful 
passage in ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ (I. v.)— 

Her beauty hangs upon the cheek of night 

Like a rich jewel in an Ethiop’s ear— 
had reference to the custom of men in Africa 
wearing earrings. Of course, this practice 
has spread into other parts of the world. At 
Wentworth Park, Yorkshire, is a ao of 
Shakspeare, representing him dressed in 
| black, with moustache and beard, and an 
earring in the left ear. Sailors frequently 
| wear an earring. JOHN PICKFORD, vt A 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


| Sire JoHN MAUNDEVILLE ON ORANGE PEEL 
(9 S. v. 188).—The mention of “the diary of 
sone Sir John Maundeville” raises the sus- 
vyicion that the writer had never seen the 
English version of Maundeville’s ‘ Travels,’ or 
/ he would have known that it is not written 
in the form of “a diary.” Inany case, he was 
|—to the best of my belief—deliberately be- 
‘fooling his readers, in the usual journalistic 
belief that they will swallow anything— 
‘orange peel included. I cannot find that 
| the word orange occurs in that work at all; 
| and certainly there is nothing about peel. 
The only Saoen allusion to oranges, pre- 
viously to 1400, in any piece of English litera- 
ture (1 omit is in the 
‘ Alliterative Poems,’ edited by Dr. Morris, ii. 
| 1044. The next reference, soon after 1400, is 
in Lydgate’s ‘Minor Poems,’ ed. Halliwell, 
p. 15. - 1440 we find oronge in the ‘ Promp- 
torium Parvulorum, and in 1470 we find 
orenges in the ‘ Paston Letters,’ ed. Gairdner, 
ii. 394 ; but there is no reference to the peel, 
and I suspect the whole passage to be a hoax. 
The expression “the delightful fruit” betrays 
him. No one ever saw the word delightful 
earlier than 1500. Wa ter W. 


Sr. Switur will not be alone in seeking 
this passage in Maundeville. There is, so far 
as I can see, absolutely nothing even to sug- 
gest it. The self-styled Maundeville makes 
no mention of oranges. That the real 
travellers from whom he stole his accounts 
do is very unlikely. It is extremely doubt- 
ful if he was ever in a place where he could 
have seen one. The paragraph from the Lady 
is like all of its class. Talk about “the diary 
of that medieval explorer, Sir John Maunde- aa 
ville,” would be absurd anywhere else. Ty 


“Diary” is amazing, even there. Whether a. 
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John of Bourgogne, the probable author of 
the book, had ever travelled at all is doubt- 
ful. He may have been in Egypt—and he 
may not. The few fruits he mentions are 
nearly all wildly fabulous. Fair fruits full 
of coal and ashes, grapes of which a single 
cluster makes a stout man’s burden, are 
specimens of his “observations” in this way. 
he idea of such a “traveller” speculating 
about the introduction of oranges into Lon- 
don could only be possible in the latter-day 
journalism. How many people who speak of 
them have ever read the famous and un- 
blushing ‘Travels’? GerorGe MARSHALL. 
Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


BROTHERS BEARING THE SAME CHRISTIAN 
Name (9 S. i. 446; ii, 51, 217, 276, 535 ; iii. 
34,438; iv. 74; v. 54).—In addition to the 
Fitzwilliams, it may be noted that all the 
male members of the Metcalfe family, of 
which the present head is Sir Charles Theo- 
philus Metcalfe, Bart., have since 1610 borne 
the Christian name Theophilus, and most of 
the females that of Theophila. The family 
was long one of considerable standing in the 
North Riding of Yorkshire, and is said to 
have been at one time the most numerous 
of any family in England. The first Theo- 

hilus was born in 1610, and became cele- 

rated as the author of a system of 
stenography, entitled ‘ Radio -Stenography 
or Short Writing,’ first published 1635. For 
his skill in this art he was granted by the 
Heralds’ College a charge on his escutcheon 
of a hand and pen. According to Debrett, 
“This charge was granted to Theophilus 
Metcalfe, who first reduced shorthand writing 
to a system.” The latter statement may be 
open to question. However, that is not here 
under discussion. The baronetage was con- 
ferred in 1802 upon the great-grandson of 
the stenographer. 

ALEXANDER Paterson, F.J.I. 

SHEPHERDEsS (9 iv. 306, 424; v. 
11, 115).—Mr. Joun T. Pace passingly refers | 
to the old tea-gardens of North London. | 
Of those in Islington that I remember 
were the tea-gardens — under fine shady 
trees at “Canonbury Tavern” — adjacent 
to the old manor house of Canonbury. 
My nurse used to take me there in the 
forties. In those days “Highbury Barn” 
was another popular place for out-of-door 
amusement. Further on, through Mead Vale 
and alongside the banks of the New River, 
was the celebrated eel-pie resort known as 
“The Sluice House.” The latter stood upon the 
right hand of the lane that led from the river 
side to the footpath crossing two fields leading 


to “Hornsey Wood House.” “The Sluice House” 
was a low-built tavern of wood and _ brick, 
having large front windows, in which were 
exhibited temptingly eels, pies, and other 
delicacies. The garden was square in plan, 
and faced the house, divided from the actual 
footway by low wooden railings with adoorway 
in the middle. All around the grass, upon the 
otherthree sides, were continuous rows of snug 
little arbours. In the piers by the side of the 
sluice itself and of the wooden bridge that 


, crossed the river at that particular spot cray- 


fish abounded. We used,as boys, to catch them 
with a bait of boiled lights, tied to a stone 
with a hole in it. Lying flat on the grass 
by the water’s brink, this tempting morsel 


| was lowered and slowly dragged amongst the 


wooden foundations. Presently out would 
crawl one of these tiny lobsters, and the bait 
was seized. Just as quickly the hungry 
victim to misplaced confidence was landed. 
We sometimes caught half a dozen and 
more upon a single Saturday afternoon. 
“ Hornsey Wood House,” already mentioned, 
stood by the side of a goodly wood, from 
which 1 suppose it gained its name. In the 
days I write about, this wood was often in- 
fested with gipsies, who, rightly or wrongly, 
had an evil reputation as child-stealers, and 
we children were solemnly warned never to 
enter it by ourselves. Near it was a thorough- 
fare, between hedged fields, known as Cut- 
throat Lane, about which I have heard a 
blood-curdling story, the particulars of which 
seem to have slipped my memory. “The Rose- 
mary Branch,” near Hoxton, was another 
favourite resort. It had very pleasant 
grounds, and in the early fifties a rivalry 
existed between it and “Highbury Barn” 
in regard to balloons. Some very remark- 
able ascents have been made from both 
places. Acrobats performing upon a trapeze 
swung underneath the car; a live horse, 
with a man on its bare back, in lieu of any 
car at all, and other dangerous sensations, 
it has been my lot from time to time to 
witness, 

In those days, whenever a balloon was seen 
ascending into the skies, children in the 


| streets formed in groups, and, whilst look- 


ing up and watching its career, would chant : 

Air—bar—loon ! 

Air—bar—loon ! 
over and over again until the novelty dis- 
appeared from view. And when a soldier 
passed the same little ones would always 
vigorously intone the lines :— 

Soldier-laddie, 

My grand-daddie, 

Don't shoot me ! 
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with strong emphasis sini upon the first | 
word of the last line. 

There were pleasant tea-gardens behind the 
hostel at the top of Pentonville Hill; and seats 
and tables in a Rit of a garden in front of an 
old public-house upon the same side of the 
road, nearer to Battle Bridge. A corner inn, 
in the City Road, nearly opposite the “Eagle,” 
had also the same kind of outdoor accom- 
modation. In the forties there were enclosed 
running grounds on the Caledonian Fields 
where the cattle markets now stand. A 
public-house was attached to the grounds, 
the latter carefully boarded in all round, so 
that outsiders could see nothing that took 
place within. 

The celebrated mineral springs of Islington, 
Bagnigge Wells, Vells, were in 
their zenith years before my time; but | 
possess a qui uint and humorous de scription 
of the last in a tract believed to contain 
the earliest mention of any one of these 
springs. It takes the form of a_poem, en- 
titled “Islington Wells ; or, the ae 
Academy. London. Printed for E. Richard- 
son, 1691.” The particular spring dealt with 
therein was discovered by a man named 
Sadler, A.D. 1683, upon the spot where Sadler's 
Wells Theatre now stands. The water was 
believed to be of a ferruginous nature, much 
like the celebrated waters of Tunbridge Wells. 
The writer, in humorous and_ picturesque 
language, describes his walk across London, 
until at last he 

Arriv’d at rails which hem in 
This famous Well, where two old women 
Do kindly give the water gratis— 
(What not hing s costs, at under-rate is). 
Then with great minuteness he pictures 
the gay company who continually arrive, 


intent upon making the taking of the! 


waters an excuse for a pleasant day’s outing. 
Amongst them, 
In a coach as fine as may-be, 
Comes old Sir Fumble and his L ady, 
With the green sickness thing their Daughter, 
Who thither comes to drink the water. 
These fashionable wells, it seems, to quote 
again from the author, were frequented 
Twice or thrice a week most duly 
In months of May, June, August, July. 


Harry Hens. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


‘Tue Evoturion or Eprrors’ (9 §S. v. 
166).—Were not the editors of the Universal 
and European magazines merely the pub- 
lishers (=Fr. éditeurs)? It seems unlikely 
that either would have two editors, in the 
modern sense of the word. V 
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“A FAR crY TO Locn AWE 
130). 

‘This menace was received with asc laugh, 
while one of the Campbells replied, ‘It is a far cry 
to Lochow,’ a proverbial expression of the tribe, 
meaning that their ane ient hereditary dom: iins lay 
beyond the reach of an invading enemy.” —‘ Legend 
of Montrose,’ chap. xii. 


I can find nothing about this saying in the 
notes to ‘Rob Roy.’ Is the above passage the 
one to which the Editor refers ? 


GEORGE MARSHALL. 
Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


” (9% S. v. 67, 


Savorr-Farre will find an account of the 
legend in the late P.G. Hamerton’s * Painter’s 
Camp’ (second edition, revised, Macmillan & 
Co., 18€6, pp 177-9). 

E. MANsSEL SyMps on. 


“Hirst” (9S. v. 107).—Mr. Maynew has 
apparently not seen the edition of Shirref 
which he cites. The glossary appended 
defines (1872) Airst as “a_ resting - place, 
small eminence or rising ground.” Q. V 


Smock MARRIAGES (1* §S, vi. 485,561 : vii. 
17, 84).—Several American examples, from 
1717 to 1789, are collected by Alice Morse 
Earle under the title ‘Where Three Towns 
Meet.’ See ‘In Old Narragansett,’ Scribners, 
1898. Ricuarp H. 

Portland, Oregon. 


ADDERLEY §S. v. 228).—G. F. R. B. 
should consult Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry,’ 
where he will find that there is a Ralph 
Adderley of Barlaston and Coton, co. Stafford 
my own native county). The same reference 
contains mention of the Adderleys of Hams 
Hall, near the Whitacre Junction (Birming- 
ham and De rby Railway), co. Warwick. The 
Adderley who lived at Hams when I used to 
travel, fifty years ago, between Birmingham 
and Tamworth (my native town), and could 
see Hams Hall on passing through Whitacre, 
was Mr. (afterwards Sir) Charles Bowyer 
Adderley, K.C.M.G., who was afterwards 
created Lord Norton (see Burke's ‘ Peerage’). 
The above information may enable your cor- 
respondent by a little inquiry to gain the 
information he seeks. 

Epwarp P. WoLrerstTan. 

George and Richard Adderley were sons of 
Thomas Adderley, M.P., of Dublin, and of 
Innishannon, co. Cork. G. F. R. B. will find 
in‘N. & Q., st. x. 473, mention of them, 
and in the Journal of the Cork Historical and 
Archeological Society for February, 1897 
(2nd 8. iii. 50), a sketch of their father’s life. 
The latter is, unfortunately, neither free from 
typographical error nor so complete as it 
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might be. If further information would be 
of use to G. F. R. B., perhaps he would com- 
municate direct with me. 
F. Bat. 
Dundrum, co. Dublin. 


“Doctor” a CHrist1an NaME (9* iv. 
518; v. 53, 194).—Some of the answers to this 
query published in ‘ N. & Q.’ have dealt witha 
question of some interest, but a different 
question from the one originally asked. Some 
of the replies refer to the use of a surname as 
a Christian name, which, as every one knows, 
is nouncommon thing. The following are all 
surnames : Squire, Major, Prince, Earl, Lord, 
Duke. At a small but well-known seaside 
town in Suffolk Mynherr is a not uncommon 
Christian name. Formerly there were people 
there bearing the surname Mynherr. 


In the churchyard of North Curry, Somer- | 


set, there is a headstone bearing the name 
“Doctress Ann Pounsbury.” I have been 
told that she was the seventh daughter of a 
seventh daughter, and therefore was pre- 
sumed to possess the power of healing. It is 
said that she practised to some extent in 
herbs. My friend Dr. Olivey has recently 
discovered from the parish register that the 
title was her baptismal name. 
T. Bruce Dirks. 
Sunnyside, Bridgwater. 


RECLAMATION OF TRAETH Mawr 
iv. 538; v. 257).—The area reclaimed was 
about 7,000 acres, and the cost of the work 
100,000. The anonymous author of Virtue’s 
‘Tourist in Wales’ says the project of re- 
claiming the marsh originated with Sir 
John Gwynne, of Gwydir, in 1625, who did 
not, however, proceed with it. W. A. 
Madock, Esq., began his great work by 
reclaiming about 2,000 acres near the estate 
of Tan-yr-Allt, which he had purchased in 
1798. In 1807 he obtained a grant from 
the Crown vesting in him and his heirs 
the whole of the lands from Pont Aberglaslyn 
to the point of Gést. The work of reclaimin 
these and building the magnificent ewe 
was concluded in 1811. From the centre of 
this wall—or embankment rather—we get, 
perhaps, the most perfect distant view of 
the Snowdon range. Cc. C. B: 


(9 S. iv. 419).—In the Art 
Journal for 1852 a quaint pineapple cup is 
described as being in the possession of the 
Baroness Rothschild, under the base of which 
are a coat of arms and the date 1631. Can 
this be the article alluded to as “ worn out at 
the bottom,” the identity of which Mr. I. C. 


Gou Lp is in quest of? An illustration accom- 
panies it. he cup is “of silver gilt, and 
enriched with figures and flowers ; the lid is 
made to fit close and form the upper part of 
the pine, which is of most gigantic propor- 
tions "—-another circumstance, besides that of 
| the date on the , Suggesting its identity 
with the “old” monstrosity of which your 
correspondent has a shadowy memory. In 
the Whitehall Evening Post of 10 January, 
| 1756, there is an advertisement relating to“a 
‘curious Piece of Plate for a Desart, in the 
| Form of a Pine-Apple,” for sale. The formal 
|introduction of the pineapple dates from 
| 1660, under the patronage of Charles LL., but 
there seems to have been some acquaintance 
with it before that by nearly two hundred 
years, for amongst the appointments for the 
coronation of Richard TIL, in 1483, there is 
}an item in the wardrobe account relating to 
|“ a doublet made of ij yerds a quarter di’ blue 


clothe of gold wroght with netts and pyne 
appels” (Grose, ‘Antiq. Repert.,’ vol. i. 
_p. 29). The Great Seal of Jamaica represents 
on the obverse side a negro upon his knees, 
presenting some pineapples to Charles IL. ; 
reverse, on a cross, five pines, &c. (Simon’s 
* Medals,’ plate xxxvi.). An old copper Bar- 
| badoes penny in my possession bears on the 
| obverse the date 1788 and a pineapple, while, 
judging from the reverse, this, the oldest 
colony of the British Empire, appears to have 
had a sort of native viceroy, whose head 
supports the English regal crown surmounted 
by the Prince of Wales’s feathers. 
J. Hotpen 


| (9 v. 246).—I remember 
being told by a Chatham friend, soon after 
the mention of this locality in ‘ Bleak House,’ 
that the name was undoubtedly derived from 
that town. See the Standard, 19, 20 January 
1894, for description of Falcon Court and 
Maypole Alley in the Borough, with which 
it has been identified by some critics. 
. J. F. 


On THE Worp “Up” (9 §. v. 121, 195).— 
“Full up” is now not only colloquially 
common, but in some places may be seen 
put up as a notice outside the tramears. 
One might suppose it short for “ Full up to 
the limit fixed”; but it is more probably an 
instance of the “duplication ” noticed by one 
correspondent, “full up” being a mere pat 
expression for “quite full.” This enhancing 
or completing force of “ up,” however, seems 
mainly confined to verbs, and I cannot just 
now recall another instance of its use with 
an adjective. 

It may be worth adding that if the two 
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words should by-and-by, in writing, coalesce, 
so as to form one word, the resulting English 
“fullup” would then } 


Dutch velop, which may be compared with | 


the German vollauf. 
C. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 
Bath. 


The use, or misuse, of the word “up,” 
though general, is not entirely of recent ori- 
gin. This morning we had glorious sunshine 
for a February day—not a cloud to be seen 
before noon. In the afternoon, as it became 
overcast, with every appearance of rain, 
remarked to a carter on the Cotswolds that 
it was not likely to be fine much longer. 
He replied, “It do seem to be lowering up.” 
This is a remark he would have heard as a 
boy fifty or sixty years ago, and 7“? new 

>. 


‘ 


mode of expression. 


PrasHeD Hepcres (9 S. v. 127, 235).— 
Your correspondent would find in ‘ The 
Forma! Siontian in England, by Reginald 
Blomfield, 1892, an interesting dissertation 
on the pleaching of box trees, yews, &c., a 
custom said to have been derived from Italy, 
and well established in England by Eliza- 
beth’s reign. Bacon’s garden, for instance, 
was to have “a hedge 4ft. high ornamented 
with little turrets and figures.” There is a 
distinction between the terms “pleaching” 
and “ plashing,” the former being applied to 
the clipping and trimming of the trees often 
into fanciful forms such as cocks, ships, 
pyramids, &c., and the latter to the weaving 
of hedges into living lattices by cutting half 
through the boughs and bending them down. 

Eruet Leca-WEEKEs. 

Vice - ApMIRAL (9 v. 149, 252).—I am 
obliged to Mr. RicHarp WELForD, Mr. L. 8. 
LeapaM, and Cor. J. H. Riverr-Carnac for 
their information in reference to the office of 
vice-admiral in the north of England, but I 
hardly think their remarks can apply to the 
county palatine of Durham, as my father 
was certainly one about 1840; but when he 
was appointed I cannot say, and he was 
neither a peer nor a solicitor, but simply a 
magistrate, &c., and I believe was appoin 
by the first Duke of Cleveland, who was then 
Lord-Lieutenant of the county of Durham. 
Can any one inform me whether there was 
any special uniform attached to this office for 
State occasions ? CuarLes Wo. BELL. 


Mawpestey Famiry (9 §S. v. 248). — 
Mawdesley is in the parish of Croston (not 
Crorton), and from it undoubtedly came a 
family of the name of Nelson, of which 
pedigrees were entered at St. George’s Visita- 


‘tion of 1613 and Dugdale’s of 1664-5. Both 
|of these begin with Richard Nelson of 


be identical with the! Mawdesley, whose son Thomas removed to 


Fairhurst, in Wrightington, which is a town- 
ship in the adjoining parish of Eccleston. 
Maxey Nelson, the great-grandson of Richard 
of Mawdesley, was a captain in the king’s 
army, and was killed at Marston Moor. Both 
the pedigrees are little more than outlines, 
dates being almost invariably absent. 

The earliest volume of the Croston parish 
registers had been lost for over seventy years, 
but a few months ago it was discovered, 
| having in the interim been in private hands. 
This volume contains the register (almost 
without a gap) from 1537 to 1684. I have tran- 
scribed it, and the MS. is now in the printer’s 
hands, and will form one of the volumes of 
the Lancashire Parish Register Society. In 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
Nelson was a rather common Croston sur- 
name, but as soon as I have prepared the 
index to the registers I think I shall be able 
to considerably amplify the Heralds’ pedigree, 
more especially as several wills of Nelsons of 
Wrightington have recently been discovered 
at Chester. I should like to have the parti- 
culars of the bequest from Thomas Nelson in 
1608. Will Mr. Hatt favour me with a 
letter on the subject?) Henry Fisuwick. 

The Heights, Rochdale. 


Our family resided at Mawdesley from the 
time of Henry I. until the death of the Rev. 
Thomas Mawdesley in 1735, when Mawdesley 
Hall and Heskin Hall (which latter had been 
acquired fromthe Molyneuxes temp. Charles 1.) 
both passed out of the family. 

Mr. Hatt will find references in Baines’s 
‘Lancashire, St. George’s Visitation, 1613, 
and Dugdale’s in 1664. It is in the former 
pedigree that the Mawdesley-Nelson marriage 
is recorded. If your correspondent cares to 
write to me direct I shall be pleased to afford 
him any information I may be in possession 
of. Croston was the name of the parish in 
which Mawdesley was situated up to 1843, 
when the latter became a separate parish. 

F. 


Delwood Croft, York. 


Baines’s‘ Lancashire ’(1891), vol. iv. pp. 130-2, 
gives some information about Mawdesley and 
the Mawdesley family. See also Dugdale’s 
* Visitation of Lancashire,’ 1664-5 (Chetham 
Society, vol. lxxxv. p. 195), and St. George’s 
‘Visitation,’ 1613 (Chetham Society, vol. 1xxxii. 
p. 75). Epwarp McKyicut. 

Chorley Public Library. 


“Hipprxn” (9 v. 47, 154).—-A Swiss 


friend tells me that //iippen is a word applied 
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to a cake of very thin bread which is rolled 
up into a tube of narrow diameter. 
W. E. Witson. 
Hawick. 


Witt or Toomas Guy (9S. v. 209).—The 
following is extracted from the Catalogue of 
the Guildhall Library :— 

“4 True copy of the last will and testament of 
Thomas Guy, late of Lombard Street, Bookseller, 
containing an account of his public and private 
benefactions. Svo. London, 1725.” 

* A Copy of the last will and testament of Thomas 
Guy, founder of Guy's Hospital; with an Act 1] 
George L. for incorporating the executors of the 
said will. Svo. London, 1815.” a 

Wma. H. Peer. 


If Mr. GapspEN wants a copy for any 
important (I mean accurate) purpose I should 
advise him not to trust to any copy, but to 
get one from Somerset House and examine 
it himself with the original. 

THOMAS. 


The will of Thomas Guy, the founder of 
Guy’s Hospital, who died on 27 December, 
1724, has been published on three or more 
occasions. Copies of the editions issued in 
1725 and 1815 may be referred to in the Cor- 
poration Library, Guildhall, E.C. I possess 
another copy “ printed in the year 1732,” with 
which has been bound the Act of Parliament 

11 George L, published in 1725, for “incor- 
porating the Executors of the said Will,” 
; which was executed on 4 September, 1724. 
EVERARD Home CoLEMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


FROM THE Supan (9 v. 
183, 270).—If Mr. Srernens would try the 
joints of the rings with a file, and consult a 
blacksmith about the welding, I think he 

. would find that the last is impracticable, and 

\ that the “nipple-like protuberances” are 

rivet heads. 
After consideration it appears to me that 
I was wrong in saying that “it seems un- 
4 likely that there have ‘been workmen in the 
; Sudan capable of making these shirts”; for 
4 the amount of skill required is small, while 
of patience the Arab has an_ unlimited 


supply. 

That the wire of the rings is not circular 
in section may come, not merely from wear, 
but from its being made, not by drawing as 
in Europe nowadays, but in the old-fashioned 
way by thin strips of metal hammered into 
the round section. This fact would fix the 
date pretty well of wire used in Europe, but 
hardly of that used in so backward a country 
as the Sudan. 

It is generally thought by officers present 


in the Sudan campaign that the shirts 
belonged to Crusaders. Of some this is _pos- 
sible, considering the climate and the fond- 
ness of Arabs for arms, and how such things 
are handed down as heirlooms through 
generations ; but that many of them should 
be at least seven hundred years old is un- 
likely. THORNFIELD. 


FAGGOTS FOR BURNING (9 S, y, 
269).—This question has already been dis- 
cussed in ‘N. & Q. No church in London, so 
far as I can ascertain, possesses, or ever did 
vossess, funds for the purpose of buying 
leoustn for burning heretics. So recently as 
the issue of 9° S. 11. 378 I gave instances of 
the legacy of 2,000/. bequeathed to the 
Ironmongers’ Company for the purchase of 
faggots for the poor of the City of London ; 
also at Newmarket, Suffolk, at Godstone, 
Surrey, and Biddenham, Kent, for various 
charitable purposes, but in neither case for 
the “pao described at the head of this 
article. Everarp Home CoLeMay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

A History of the English Church during the Ciril 
Wars and under the Commonwealth. By William 
A. Shaw, Litt.D. 2 vols. (Longmans & Co.) 

SPECIALISM tends every day to become more special. 

While other Church historians extend their purview 

to centuries or considerable periods, Dr. Shaw pre- 

fers restricting himself to one particular corner of a 

wide field, upon which he has bestowed special 

culture. The portion he selects is that in which 
the fortunes of the English Church were in their 
nadir, when Episcopacy was dragooned and ridden 
over Lonaiahed by the tyranny of a militant and 
unscrupulous Nonconformity. Then, as ever, there 
were no such despots as the self-styled champions 
of liberty. Taking the years that lie between 1640 
and 1660 as his subject, Dr. Shaw, with immense 
industry and admirable mastery of detail, traces 
out through 1100 pages the ramitications of what he 
holds to be “‘ the most complete and drastic revolu- 
tion which the Church of England has ever under- 
gone.” A clean sweep was made of the endow- 
ments, organization, eensaieainn. and services of 
the old historic Church, and the brand-new system 
of a blatant and bigoted religionism forced upon a 
much-enduring people. It is this constitutional 
revolution that Dr. Shaw has made his study ; and 
possessing a minute and accurate acquaintance with 
the unpublished documents of the time, he has 
brought to bear upon it probably a fuller amount of 
knowledge than any writer hitherto has been able 
to command. Besides using the Parliamentary 


debates reported by D’Ewes and others, he has 
made large drafts on the accessible records of the 
various committees which carried through the work 
of spoliation, and in particular he has utilized the 
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and Commons for the years 1640-45. The author 
takes some pride in being the first to indicate the 
important to our scanty knowledge of 
those particular years which he has produced from 
the latter source, and cherishes a hope that the 
existing blank in many parochial histories may thus 
be filled up. In his account (vol. i. pp. 57, 58) of 
Dr. Hacket’s defence of deans and chapters made 
before the Long Parliament in 1641 he does not 
seem to be aware that the speech i is given in extenso 
from Hacket’s own MS. in his * Life’ by Dr. Plume, 
pretixed to his ‘ Sermons,’ 1675, fol., pp. xviii-xxv. 
We could wish that Dr. Shaw had imported a 
little more of the grace of literary style and anec- 
dote into what is a rather austerely dry record of 
discussions, memoranda, and proceedings. We had 
hoped, for instance, to have somewhere chanced 
upon the familiar figure of genial! Tom Fuller, and 
have been relieved “by a twinkle of his humour ; 
but we looked for him in vain. Some contemporary 
light and matter of human interest might have 
been gleaned, we should have thought, from his 
‘Church His story, or from a_ book “such as the 
charming ‘ Verney Memoirs.’ But Dr. Shaw has 
no mind to anything but official records. So much 
the better, perhaps, for the rigid historian; but so 
much the worse for the average reader. We might 
complain, too, that when the author has given us 
with such a lavish hand lists of the dispossessed 
clergy, minutes of committees, heads of proposals, 


| 


material to be found in the ‘ Journals’ of the Lords | 


et hoc genus omne, he has not printed the one docu- | 


ment of central interest, the notorious ‘ Directory 
for Public Worship.’ We hear a good deal about 
it, but we do not get the document itself in its 


entirety. A place might well have been found for | 


it among the voluminous appendices with which 
the second volume is replenished. 

Dr. Shaw pathetically complains of the rudeness 
and discourtesy he too often experienced at the 
hands of that dog-in-the-manger the parish clerk, 
who threw every ditticulty in the way of consulting 
the muniments under his custody. He strongly 
pleads that parochial records of national importance 
sees be far better safeguarded in some centrai 
building in London, where they would be con- 
veniently accessible. 


Pleadings aud Depositions in the Duchy Court of 
Lancaster, Time of Henry VII. and Henry V111. 
Edited by Lieut.-Col. Henry Fishwick. (Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire Record Society.) 

Turse legal documents are of much social and 

family interest. They also supply many additions 

and corrections to pedigrees as they occur in the 
standard authorities, as well as throwing much 
incidental light upon the ways of living four hundred 
years ago. It is very rarely that we feel justified 
in commending any abridgment or condensation of 
old documents; but in this case there can be no 
manner of doubt that the editor has used a wise 
discretion. Papers of this class are so cumbered 
with superfluous words—mere law forms for the 
most part—that had they been given in full they 

would have occupied, perhaps, three times the room 
they do at present without any additional advan- 
tage to the student. 

Ve had no idea that the people of Lancashire in 
the early Tudor days were such turbulent folk as 
they are proved to have been by the records before 
us. They seem to have waged something very like 
private warfare whenever a dispute arose regarding 


common rights, enclosures, land tenures, or rents; 
not seldom, even, when questions merely as to 
seats in a church. It is a popular opinion that 
before the rise of Puritanism, even in the fiercest 
times of party conflict, churches were held sacred. 
The ‘Paston Letters’ and other evidence prove 
that this was not universally the case ; but still the 
long-cherished opinion holds its ground. So far, at 
least, as the men of the Duchy of Lancaster are 
concerned, it must be dismissed to the limbo set 
apart for historical errors. Five or six disgraceful 
scenes of riot in churches are mentioned here, and 
from the details given we cannot but feel that the 
participators in these turmvils had almost as little 
reverence for sacred buildings as the Roundheads 
of a later time; and they had far less excuse for 
their conduct, for their violent acts took place in a 
time of peace, and were evidently in no degree 
excited by religious fanaticism. Churches, we 
know, were in former times often used for secular 
muurposes. This seems strange to us moderns. A 
on list of such cases lies before us. An addition 
may here be made to the number. On 17 December, 
1524, a court was held in the church of Kirkby 
Ireleth for the purpose of deciding as to the owner- 
ship of covtaln lands, on which occasion “ diverse 
riotous persons” ran off with a manor roll which 
had been produced in evidence. On the Sunday 
morning the litigants went to early mass, and when 
Rowland Thornbrough, one of the defendants, was 
on his “ kneys in his preers,” riotous persons who 
were of the opposing faction set upon him, and he 
would have been in danger of his life had not the 
wiest of the parish come to quell the disturbance, 
bearing the blessed sacrament with him. 

A highly curious account occurs, under the year 
1530- 1, relative to a clergyman who was charged 
with being guilty of shameful extortion in the > 
charge of his othce. It is, however, but fair to say 
that the defendant denied everything alleged against 
him, and that the decision of the court, if ever 
given, is not forthcoming. 

Though the Lancashire men were sufficiently 
bellicose when their rights or prejudices were in 
danger of being tampered with, there were, as it 
would seem, not a few of them who had a strong 
objection to serving the king in the defence of the 


| Border, as by the tenure of their lands they were 


i 


bound to do. On one occasion, in 142, a certain 
Richard Bannestur forbade the people over whom 
he had influence “‘on their peril to wear the red 
rose, or be sworn to serve the king.” Such an act 
as this seems to have been erilously on the verge 
of high treason. Henry VIII. was not a monarch 
accustomed to treat lightly any Ray mn of the 
royal authority. We wonder what happened to 
Richard Bannestur and his followers. 


Deeds relating to East Lothian. Transcribed and 
translated by J. G. Wallace-James. Privately 
printed. (Haddington, Hutchinson.) 

Tus is a carefully executed work ; we only wish 

it had been larger. No student of history can fail 

to be thankful for what Mr. Wallace-James has 
already done, and if more be asked for of the same 
kind there will be no covert rebuke concealed in 
the request. He has placed beyond risk of loss 
fifteen documents relating to East Ladaion, every 
one of which is of local importance, and several of 
wide interest. One of them is singularly curious; 
it is a precept bearing date 1324 from Patrick, Earl 
of March, to his bailiff, ordering him to give seisin 
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to Robert Lauder the younger. The deed is written 
in Norman-French, and, as the editor points out, 
is on that account alone a great curiosity, as 
Norman-French was never the legal tongue in 
Pe Scotland. The deeds, at least of the Lowlands, 
a were composed either in Latin or in the kindly 
‘braid Scottis,” which was then the language 
of literature and of the Court. Mr. Wallace- 


James opines, as the document is dated at Berwick- | 


on-Tweed, a local scrivener may have drawn it; 
if so it would not have been unnatural for him to 
i use the language to which he was accustomed. 

A notarial instrument of 1589 furnishes an illus- 
tration of the Scottish feudal law with regard to 
marriage, which was in some respects different 
from, and, as we think, even more fraught with 
mischief than, our own. Over the Border a superior 
lord had a right of nominating a spouse to his 
vassal, and though there were certain restrictions 
of this arbitrary power into which we cannot enter, 
the vassal was commonly bound to wed the woman 
provided for hit or to pay a heavy fine. 

There is a painfully interesting record of a trial 
of a woman for infanticide in 1612. A certain 
Margaret Alexander was charged with murdering 
her two illegitimate children. So far as we can 
gather from the evidence the poor creature was 
guilty. The punishment anol out to her was 
revoltingly savage. We should not have expected 
to come upon such refinement of cruelty at so late 
a date. This document is interesting not only as 
an illustration of manners, but also as a sample 
of the Scottish dialect when James VI. was king. 

The documents which Mr. Wallace-James has 
collected contain two examples of brothers of the 
same Christian name. 


The Sources of Archbishop Parker's Collection of 
MSS. at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. With 


Every possessor of manuscripts or librarian having 
the custody of such treasures should not fail to 
study Mr. James’s introductory pages. He will 
we are sure, rise from their perusal with an in- 
creased love for his treasures. 


King Lear and A Midsummer Night's Dream have 
now been added tothe pretty and accurate “Chiswick 
Shakespeare” (Bell & Sons), to the graces and the 
merits of which we have frequently drawn atten- 
tion. They are, of course, up to the level of their 
poogecseeesn, and worthy of their place in the 
wightest and most attractive of handy editions of 
Shakespeare. 


AMONG the many articles of interest in the later 
numbers of the Jufermediaire are notes on mills 
worked by the flow and ebb of the tide, on the 
invention of battering-rams, and on the treatment 
of joyers in the Middle Ages. In the issue for 
28 February is a question relating to the widespread 
custom of walling-up living creatures in the tabric 
of buildings. Among the masons of France in the 
olden days, it appears, cats were often thus en- 
closed in the stonework of dwellings. ** Dried- 
up cats are frequently found in the demolition of 
houses in Paris.” In the next number (col. 382) a 
note on the cult of Marat is given. After his inter- 
ment silk handkerchiefs, bearing the image of 
“Yami du peuple,” were sold in the streets, with 
silver rings, also bearing his image. A few pages 
further on is a list showing what churches of Paris 
were “‘ debaptized” at the Revolution and turned 
into “temples.” The Cathedral of Notre Dame, 
for instance, became the Temple of the Supreme 
| Being, St.-Nicolas-des-Champs was transformed 
| into the Temple of Hymen, and St.-Etienne-du- 

Mont was dedicated to filial piety. 


a Reprint of the Catalogue of Thomas Markaunt’s | 


Library. By Montague Rhodes James, Litt.D. 
(Cambridge, Antiquarian Society.) 
Tuts pamphlet is far more valuable than its title 
indicates. Catalogues of manuscripts are always to 
be treasured ; but in this case we have something 
more. Mr. James in his introduction points out 
how important it is that every one of our older 


manuscripts should be carefully examined, and the | 


history of each traced, so far as possible. The 

monastic libraries were richly stored with books ; 

but when the crash came they were scattered and, 

for the most part, destroyed. The commissioners 

sent out both to destroy the monasteries and to 

purify the universities were as reckless as the 

- similar men employed on like errands in France 

at a later period, and the results have been much 

the same. 

’ intelligent person will now agree with Mr. James 

that no effort should be spared to find out, when 

possible, what were the original homes of the 

manuscripts we still possess. This is not a mere 

: sentimental inquiry, though from that point of 

¥ view alone it is by no means to be despised. 

If we knew where was the first home of a manu- 

script, we might often make a shrewd guess, 

and sometimes be quite sure, for whom or 

by whose hand it was written. No. 46 of the 

Parker Collection is a copy of the ‘ Polycraticus’ 

and ‘Metalogicon’ of John of Salisbury, and Mr. 

James has proved almost to demonstration that it 

is the identical volume given by its author to 
Thomas & Becket, the murdered archbishop. 


Better times have come, and every | 


Rotices to Corresyondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 
Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
| lication, but as a guarantee of good faith 
| Wecannot undertake to answer queries privately. 
To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of pees, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
| entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
yut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “ Duplicate.” 


CockLe SHELL (“Poem on St. Christopher ”).— 
Shall appear soon. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
| print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE. 


THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 


THE DRAMA. 


The ATHENAUM for April 14 contains Articles on 
A NEW BIOGRAPHY of EDWARD III. 
THE WORK of the BRONTE SISTERS 
The MEMOIKS of D'ARTAGNAN. 
A CONFEDEKATE GENERAL. 
The ARYAN RACE. 
The SCOTTISH TREASURY es 


NEW NOVELS:—The FParringdons ; Massiter; Fortune's 
Yellow; The Accused Princess Breaking the Shackles; The 
Khymer ; Ora Pro Nobis 


GENEALOGICAL LITERATURE. 
EGYPTOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

TALES of ADVENTURE. 

LAW-BOOKS. 

SPURTS and PASTIMES. 

REPRINTS of ENGLISH CLASSICS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 


DE VILLEBOIS-MAREUIL; The COVERDALE BIBLE; The 
NCIENT NAME of i MEMORIAL 
for NASERBY ; INKNOWN yEN- 
TEENTH-CENTURY PORT; The RELIGION of the SLAY! 


ALso— 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


P. 

FINE ARTS:—Church Bells of Huntingdonshire; Library Table ; 
Notes from Rome; Exhibitions; The Kev. Sir Talbot H. B. 
Baker, Bart. ; ‘ The Cathedral Builders’; Sales ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—The Week , Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—The Week; Recent Biography; The Daly Theatrical 
Portraits , Gossip. 


The ATHEN AZUM for March 31 contains Articles on 
80ME UXFURD REMINISCENCES. 

A STUDY in ESCHATOLOGY. 

KUSSIAN LITERATURE. 

TWO SAXON CHRONICLES. 

AMERICAN FOLK-LORE. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Son of the House; Babes in the Bush ; Garth- 
owen, Christalla; The Indiana , The Acrobat; 
The Strong God Ci of Nurse 
Dorothy ; The Dean of ——— hy , 2 - of the Latin Quarter. 

BOOKS on the WAR. 

HISTORICAL ROMANCES. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The PARENTS of CARDINAL WOLSEY; SALES; The SPRING 
PUBLISHING SEASON; The LIFE of the EMPEROR VALE- 
RIANUS. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE hical 
Meetings Next Week ; = 

FINE ARTS :—Terra-cotta Statuettes and Bronzes; Medieval Archi- 
tecture; Institute of Painters in Water Colours ; Sales ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—The Week; William Hunnis, the Dramatist; The Daly 
Theatrical Portraits ; Pp. 


ALso— 


; Chemical Literature ; Societies ; 


The ATHEN ALUM for April? contains Articles on 


The ROMANCE of GEORGE I.'s WIFE. 

An AMERICAN STATESMAN. 

FRANUE and the EASTERN QUESTION. 

The WORK of the BRONTE SISTERS. 

NEW NOVELS :—Their Silver Wedding Journey ; Jesus Delaney, A 


Story of an Estancia; Traitors Twain; The Short Line War; Love, 
Sport, and a Double Event ; Le Roman d'un Officier. 

MAGYARS and ROUMANIANS. 

SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

TRANSLATIONS of FOREIGN CLASSICS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

MR. ARCHIBALD FORBES; An UNKNOWN SEVENTEENTH-CEN- 
TURY POET; DERIVATION of “TRAFFIC”; MR. PETER 
TERRY ; The RECENT JUBILEE of the ACADEMY of BERLIN ,; 
SALES ; CANON J. C. ATKINSON. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Mathematical School-books; Geographical Notes; Lr. 
St. George Mivart ; Next Week ; Gossip. 


FINE ARTS :—Lith and %; Minor Exhibitions ; 
Mr. George KR. Babylonian Seals; Sales ; 
Gossip. 


Uy ~The Week; Library Table; Gossip; Performances Next 


DRAMA: —Ibsen's When We Dead Awaken; Library Table; The 
Week ; Gossip. 


The ATHENA: UM for March 24 contains Articles on 


The STORY of the HUDSON BAY COMPANY. 

POETRY and MYSTICISM. 

PROF. LANE-POOLE on SALADIN. 

FOLK-LORE in BORNEO 

A FRENCH HISTORY of GREEK LITERATURE. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Waters of Edera; The Plunderers; Hearts Im- 


rtunate; The Harvesters ; in] Worshipper of the Image; For 
Three Moons; Le Gardien du Feu. - 


FRENCH HISTORY. 

SHORT STORIES. 

E. BURNOUF’S COLLECTANEA. 

BOOKS on SOUTH AFRICA 

ANTIQUARIAN LITERATURE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

‘LITERARY LONDON’; The ACADEMIC FESTIVAL at BERLIN ; 
YORKSHIRE SCHOOLS; ‘TWO NORFOLK VILLAGES’; The 
AUGUSTIN DALY LIBRARY. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE :—otanical Literature; A Journey in Brazil; Societies; 
Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 


FINE ARTS :— Early Sculptured Crosses; Samplers, Beadwork, and 
Embroideries ; Sir Frederic William Burton ; Sales ; Gossip. 


MUSIC :—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA :—" Beget” and “ " im Elizabethan English ; Gossip. 


The ATHENZZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, 


And of all Newsagents. 


Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 
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Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON, 186, Strand, W.C., 
WILL FORWARD from the LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


THE FOLLOWING 


WITHDRAWN FROM 


MAGAZINES AND LIBRARY COPIES CIRCULATION, 


REVLEWS, 
POSTAGE FREE to any part of the United Kingdom at the Prices annexed, 


Until further notice :— 
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W. H S MIT H & 8S O YX, 
186, STRAND, LONDON, 
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